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THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 







3 SPIRITUAL RELIGION OF HUMANITY IS THE HOPE OF 
AN THE FUTURE. ... A religion of humanity means the 
growing realisation that there is a secret Spirit, a 


>» divine Reality, in which we are all one; that humanity 
is its highest present vehicle on earth, that the human race and the 


human being are the means by which it will progressively reveal 
itself here. It implies a growing attempt to live out this knowl- 
edge and bring about a kingdom of this divine Spirit upon earth. 
By its growth within us oneness with our fellow men will become 
the leading principle of all our life, not merely a principle of 
co-operation, but a deeper brotherhood, a real and an inner sense 
of unity and equality and a common life. There must be the 
realisation by the individual that only in the life of his fellow men 
is his own life complete. There must be the realisation by the 
race that only on the free and full life of the individual can its 
own perfection and permanent happiness be founded. There 
must be too a discipline and a way of salvation in accordance 
with this religion, that is to say, a means by which it can be de- 
veloped by each man within himself so that it may be developed 
in the life of the race... . 

Could such a realisation develop rapidly in mankind, we 
might then solve the problem of unification in a deeper and truer 
way from the inner truth to the outer forms. Until then, the 
attempt to bring it about by mechanical means must proceed. But 
the higher hope of humanity lies in the growing number of men 
who will realise this truth and seck to develop it in themselves, 
so that when the mind of man is ready to escape from its mechan- 
ical bent,—perhaps when it finds that its mechanical solutions 
are all temporary and disappointing,—the truth of the Spirit may 
step in and lead humanity to the path of its highest possible 
happiness and perfection. 


—Sri Aurobindo in 


The Ideal of Human Unity. 
Permission granted by E. P. Dutton Co. 
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A Word from the Editor 


In his version of “Koinonia” the Farm Community in Americus, 
Georgia, Ralph Templin in his Human Frontiers of this issue of the 
Journal presents a summary and analysis of the inhumane attitudes and 
actions of “white supremacists” against the members of a little com- 
munity whose “‘sin” is living in Christian brotherhood. Aside from 
unbelievable cruelty and inhumanity, the story reflects existent beliefs 
and mores that can hardly be credited to people who have lived in a 
country such as we profess ours to be. It breathes a religious hypocrisy 
that makes one tremble for the consequential compensation that must 
come to the perpetrators; for that “We reap what we sow” has proven 
true too many times for its truth to be doubted. 


On the other side of the issue, one is impelled to ask: ‘“Where are 
the gaod people? What are they saying? What are they doing about 
it all?” It seems that a climate of opinion can and must be created to 
right the conditions that permit these anarchical activities. Cannot 
such uncivilized behavior be outlawed by the concerted aim and action 
of the many available mass communication agencies and instruments ? 


Behind the story is a call to arms to all who believe that the forces 
of evil can be routed by the forces of good. The evil exists not alone 
in Americus. Social condonement, even on the national scale, encour- 
ages its continuance. Koinonia is not alone the victim. This belea- 
guered Community is symptomatical of Democracy in extremis. 


Do not miss reading this version of the story of this blot on 
“America, the Land of the Free’ — 


And may the reading make you uncomfortable! 


A. O'H. W. 
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Keynotes 


Viii 


Dr. Satish Arora in “The Basis of India’s Foreign Policy” 
claims with justification that India’s voice has become a factor in 
world affairs, and will increase in influence and power “because 
of her combination of realism and idealism.” To quote from the 
author’s summary: “Because in essence, her order of priorities 
differs radically in some respects from either of the two power 
structures, she continues to be alternately condemned and praised 
by both of them. Her attitude of independence has not been 
interpreted properly by Moscow and Washington.” 


To know the bases of our cultural differences is conducive to 
better understanding. 





Willard Johnson, author of “Social Science and Intergroup 
Relations Agencies’, presents an argument not only for scientific 
basic research to reduce the all-too-common practice by many 
social agencies of “extemporizing their programs and method- 
ology’’; he further emphasizes the need for the translation of the 
findings of such basic research into positive and realistic programs 
having as an end-in-view the resolution of intergroup and inter- 
national conflicts and tensions. 

The author’s wide and significant experiences justify a trust 
in his analysis and conclusions. 





For the consumer, “every day is election day.” So quotes 
Richard D. Kidd in an interesting treatment of ‘Economic Liter- 
acy—Economic Freedom.” In these days of mass production 
and high-pressure advertising and salesmanship a suitable para- 
phrase might change “is” to “should be’; for the consumer is 
indeed ‘‘shackled” in his choice—and voice about it! 


The author argues for an educated buying public, and a spirit 
of ‘‘economic democracy’ in the affairs of everyday sustenance 
and maintenance. He further places the responsibility for an 
intelligent consumer clientele where it belongs—in the programs 
of our schools and colleges. Tradition-bound academicians flout 
the idea of displacing ancient and often out-moded curriculum 
material to make room for the essentials of modern living. But 
it can, must and eventually will be done by educators with clearer 
vision. 








KEYNOTES Continued 


The seeming excessive length of “Community and Psycho- 
therapy: a study of Gould Farm” should not deter one from the 
reading of an intensely interesting description of a community 
committed to the therapy of self-rehabilitation in environmental 
conditions conducive to such end. The author says: “The story 
of Gould Farm resembles that of many of the religious utopian 
colonies of the past. It owes its origin to a motive recurrent in 
the history of these groups, an ardent belief that ‘life can be lived 
after the pattern of the Sermon on the Mount.’ ” 





Human Frontiers 

Ralph Templin’s graphic portrayal of “Koinonia,” the Farm 
Community in Georgia that has attempted in its ten years of exist- 
ence to exemplify Christian brotherhood, reflects a keen analysis 
of the situation in motive and action. 

The Editor of the Journal feels impelled to replace the cus- 
tomary Postcript with a prefatory note that would emphasize the 
significance and importance of this account—not alone as an 
atrocious illustration of man’s inhumanity to man, but as a symp- 
tom of the contagious canker that threatens our professed way of 
life. 





Research Studies and Abstracts 


Here the editor presents a number of interesting abstracts 
from lately reported studies, most of them centering in problems 
rooted in minority-majority relationships. 

When the evolutionary process brings man to the point of 
progress where he discounts animality in the individual and racism 
in the group as impelling and even controlling factors, perhaps 
digressions from the truths of human dignity and community 
among men will be resolved by mind and spirit; the terms “minor- 
ity” and “majority” as group designations will then become obso- 
lete. Till then, perhaps pleading for more emphasis on the zm- 
plementation of research findings will help. 





The Record 


One entry in this Special Section strikingly analyzes the 
psychological effect of discrimination—an ingrowing sense of 
imposed inferiority and a resultant feeling of insecurity. The 
fruitage of this conditioning is presented through actual cases. 


ix 








KREYN OTES Continued 


Two remaining entries represent (1) an appeal to ‘the ma- 
jority” at the polls for fair play in certain vital issues touching 
the lives of the minority; (2) an abstracted summary of what a 
“Governor's Commission on Human Rights” under intelligent and 
dedicated leadership is doing to assure these rights to all of the 
citizens of the state. 





Contexts of Growth 


This Section is replete with constructive suggestions, rooted 
in sound psychological theory as well as springing from mature 
observation and experience, for so constructing the interrelation- 
ships of the family that the home becomes the seedbed of the 
essentials of social living. The editor maps not only what al- 
ready in theory and practice constitute the desirable contexts of 
growth for children and youth, but also charts new routes by 
which we can be more and more able to solve the vital problem: 
How can we nurture and develop in our youth the elements of 
potential maturity that will fit them for progressively more ef- 
fectual social living in their own tomorrow ? 





Selected Readings in Human Relations 


In this issue the Editor presents especially timely and sug- 
gestive materials (1) in the reviews of several significant books, 
(2) in the scope and thought-provoking value of the book titles 
listed, (3) in the magazine articles suggested for reading. Scan- 
ning and appraising these one finds a many-sided treatment of 
humanity and its problems. Students, teachers and busy laymen 
alike should find this survey of significant readings a true vane of 
value to the current literature of community living. 


A. O'H. W. 





THE BASIS OF INDIA'S FOREIGN POLICY 
SATISH KUMAR ARORA 


Indian foreign policy as it manifests itself today can be traced in 
its origin to the early days of the Indian National Congress. Quite 
often, India’s foreign policy, as it has unfolded itself on the inter- 
national scene, has surprised students of world politics. Perhaps part 
of the surprise element can be explained by the fact that there exists 
little knowledge or comprehension of Indian nationalist thinking 
prior to 1947. 

The process of the development of a foreign policy in India has 
been going on for over four decades before Independence was 
achieved. Primarily, because India was a British responsibility and 
thereby because Whitehall controlled the external relations of India, 
it was often not considered important to follow the resolutions and 
policy statements of the Indian National Congress.’ However, the 
Congress, representing as it did the majority of the politically con- 
scious, adopted stands on international issues with a consistency that 
was remarkable. For instance, there was support for Ethiopia, Republi- 
can Spain, Nationalist China and Czechoslovakia. In general, resolu- 
tions and statements of the Congress before independence depict the 
deep sympathy of the Indian peoples towards the victims of imperialist 
aggression. Obviously, these statements were in a large measure the 
result of India’s own political subjugation to the British raj. 

The tone and vitality of foreign policy statements emanated 
from the highly sophisticated and educated group inside the Con- 
gress led by intellectuals like Jawaharlal Nehru and Ram Manohar 
Lohia, who because of their internationalist background and sympa- 
thies, contributed to the broadening of the horizons of the Indian 
national movement. 

Very early in the twentieth century we find the Soviet Revolu- 
tion leaving its indelible impact on the intelligentsia of India. The 
vigour and the challenge that Soviet Russia epitomized in its early 
years impressed itself upon the new generation of national leaders 
like Nehru, Jaiprakash Narain and Subash Bose. Indeed, there was 





*For Congress foreign policy statements and resolutions, see N. V. Rajkumer: Back- 
grounds of India’s Foreign Policy (Delhi: Navin Press, 1952). 
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even something approaching a minor influx into the Soviet Union 
(especially by the revolutionary segments in the Punjab). Indians 
like M.N. Roy played a vital role in the creation and sustaining of 
the Soviet Revolution. Other contacts in the West were provided by 
the international socialist movement, and through it with many anti- 
imperialist organizations. This development of a world view by the 
Congress is evidenced by the prominence of Congress delegates and 
observers at the sessions of many of these organizations. Thus there 
was always the international aspect of the Congress outlook. 


An unbreakable line of anticolonial, antiracialist stands can be 
perceived in Congress Party deliberations on foreign affairs. Besides 
this, the Congress maintained branch offices in important countries 
like Britain, Germany and the United States that kept the home office 
supplied with the latest political trends while acting at the same time 
as agencies for the advocation of Indian freedom. The consciousness, 
then, that the Indian movement for freedom was inseparable from the 
international aspect formed an integral part of pre-Independence 
India. 

Very early in its history, the Congress reflected the tendency and 
the belief now so apparent in Indian foreign policy that imperialism 
must be fought wherever it exists and in whatever form; although, 
of necessity, the Western brand of imperialism was the one with 
which the Indians were the most familiar and primarily concerned. 
Another factor which engaged the Congress in overseas problems 
was the Indians abroad. Large Indian settlements dotted the world 
map and the Congress maintained regular contact with these colonies 
of Indians; and in no small measure drew support, moral and material, 
from them. Taken together, these factors give some idea as to the 
background with which India’s major political party, the Indian 
National Congress, assumed power in 1947. The heritage of the dec- 
ades past was the one which would form the basis of Free India’s 
foreign policy. 

There was no organized foreign policy when India became free, 
but there was the internationalist background of the Congress which 
regardless of other factors would influence the policy evolution in the 
new Foreign Office at New Delhi. One of the chief architects of 
Indian foreign policy (as held by the Congress), Jawaharlal Nehru, 
occupied the portfolio for External Relations. It was then only a 
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simple enough proposition to be accepted that Free India’s foreign 
policy, to a large extent, would be based upon Congress platforms, 
and that while developments at a later date might necessitate changes, 
at least in the few years to come violent departures were not ordinarily 
to be expected. This apparently was a point the chanceries of the 
world did not sufficiently take into account. 

The dictates of national interest were not thereby deserted; 
rather the foreign policy of Free India sought and discovered that 
an extension of the positions of the past Congress on international 
affairs not only coincided with the national interest, but that at the 
same time it exerted a sufficient degree of moral appeal both at home 
and abroad. Plainly, this could in the end only profit India. Contro- 
versial as the foreign policy appeared in Western eyes, its basis, and 
its raison d’etre, is sufficiently clear. Quite early, in 1947, after the 
assumption of power, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, as the spokes- 
man of the Congress Party and the Government of India, declared: 


We have proclaimed during the past year that we will not attach 

ourselves to any particular group. This has nothing to do with neu- 

trality or passivity. If there is a big war there is no particular reason 
why we should jump into it. We are not going to join a war if we 

can help it. We propose to keep on the closest terms of friendship 

with other countries unless they themselves create difficulties. We 

shall be friends with America; we intend co-operating fully with her. 

But we intend, also, to co-operate with the Soviet Union. (Emphasis 

mine). 

Earlier statements by Mr. Nehru, remarkable in their frankness, 
unfold the pattern of India’s emerging foreign policy.’ A closer study 
of these pronouncements reveals that the policy framers of India 
(and in this case Mr. Nehru more than any single individual) intend 
to maintain friendly ties with all countries, but particularly closer ties 
with the surrounding Asian nations as dictated by geography, tradition 
and interests. Because India did not inherit the animosities that marked 
the relations between the two coiossii, she could choose to assert her 
independence and extend a friendly hand to all nations. There were, 
naturally, the older loyalties and memories which brought India closer 


to China, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia—to name a few among the 





*Perspective of India (New York: Intercultural Publications, 1953), p. 6. 


*For Nehru’s speeches see Independence and After (New Delhi: Publications Di- 
vision, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India). 
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Asian nations. Towards most countries then, India’s policies were to 
be determined from a fresh starting point. 


In essentials, this policy had broad objectives which to a devotee 
of Realpolitik might mean sheer sentimentality and idealism; but to 
the Indian policy framers they were deep emotional and practical neces- 
sities.. In essence, the main theme revealed in early foreign policy 
statements stresses the pressing urgency for peace. More specifically, 
Indian foreign policy statements invariably concerned themselves with 
anticolonialism, racial discrimination and economic regeneration. These 
were by no means new ideas, for almost in identical terms read the 
foreign policy resolutions of the Indian National Congress in the 
period before 1947. The assumption of power was an opportunity to 
translate into reality policies advocated from out-of-power positions. 
This consistency then, in the background and the early evolution of 
Indian foreign policy, becomes clearer in the light of the facts present- 
ed earlier in this essay. 


As the first Indian government assumed power it was beset with 
problems of magnitude enough to challenge the administrative machin- 
ery of even a stabilized, advanced country. The tremendous refugee 
problem, the dislocation and division of civil and military cadres— 
these were only some of the major problems that followed in the wake 
of the partition of the country and Independence. At this stage, with 
enormous domestic problems on hand, it was only expedient for the 
new government to remain aloof from the pressures of international 
entanglements. Consequently, we find in the early years the foreign 
policy of India could not exist in a vacuum in the international arena 
even though she might have wanted for some years to do precisely 
that. Pressing and vital decisions called for unequivocal stands. Indo- 
nesia was a case in point. The convention of Asian nations at New 
Delhi and the clear warning to Western colonial powers, specially the 
Dutch, was forthcoming. With statemanship and with foresight com- 
mendable in a country newly independent, India limited her support 
to emphatic statements in favour of the harassed Indonesian Republic 
and to the maximum applied economic sanctions on the Netherlands. 
While the Press and other organs of public opinion in the West ex- 
pected the rashest moves on the part of India, she acted with a dignity 
and a sense of proportion that earned her a reputation for soberness. 
In the first flush of freedon, India did not adopt measures and follow 
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policies which she could not in effect back up with her limited 
resources. Therefore, in its earlier stages one discovers the framers and 
executors of India’s foreign policy displaying what cannot be called 
anything but realism. This note of acting in concert with her power 
actuality was to become in later years a hallmark of India’s foreign 
policy. 

While the idea and the inspiration for the basis and development 
originated in earlier stands adopted by the Indian National Congress, 
the development and shape that India’s foreign policy today presents 
owes more to the thinking of Nehru than of any other individual. The 
working out of actual policies in the initial stages can be credited to 
old Indian Civil Service men like C. S. Bajpai, Gopalaswami Aiyangar 
and B. N. Rau. From the merest of a skeleton staff hastily recruited, 
the Indian Foreign Service has now expanded to include a developing 
cadre of trained diplomatic personnel; but in the developmental process 
India’s critical diplomatic posts abroad were manned by a personnel 
of an amazing variety—from princes, scholars, nawabs to Congress 
politicians. Chief among these was K. M. Panikkar who served as 
the Indian ambassador to both Nanking and Peking. To a large extent, 
Panikkar can be credited, along with Nehru’s personal confidant and 
colleague, Krishna Menon, with the execution and planning of Indian 
foreign policy. Recourse has been taken to mention these personalities 
only to show that men and ideas from varied quarters and reflecting 
all shades of political opinion have contributed to give India’s foreign 
policy the mould it now has. The same lack of suspicion which India 
displayed in extending her hand of friendship to all countries is de- 
picted dramatically in the motley group that commanded its Foreign 
Office at home and the diplomatic posts abroad. The republican zeal 
of Free India did not force the new government to discard the services 
of capable men from diverse and often recently hostile camps. This 
is again only another instance of the measure of confidence and 
reality that the mood of Free India reflected. 

The educational background and the cultural values of those who 
man the Indian Foreign Office, in some degree, reflect the British 
tradition. More important, this is the case with the Prime Minister 
himself. However, not only these men but the whole Indian political 
movement was influenced by the British tradition, especially that British 
virtue of compromise or the “round table.” The new leaders of India 
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accepted this creditable British virtue—a result of centuries of experi- 
ence in diplomacy and administration. This basic fact goes to explain 
in part the attitude of India towards the Commonwealth of Nations, 
of which she is a member; for while India enjoys certain benefits as a 
result of its membership in the Commonwealth of Nations, it has been 
acknowledged by most Indian students of British affairs that the net 
result of India’s association with the Commonwealth is indeed of the 
greatest value primarily to Great Britain. While not wholly a magnan- 
imous gesture on India’s part, the Commonwealth link that India de- 
liberately chose does reflect the extremely generous and friedly nature 
with which India approached her only too recently number one arch- 
enemy. 

In this Commonwealth membership, if one adds India’s most 
patient attitude towards Great Britain in the case af the sterling balance 
owed to India by Britain, one receives some idea of the attitudes and 
the frame of mind of India’s foreign policy planners. At a time when 
India could have pressed her claims on an economically tottering 
Britain, she deliberately chose not to do so. Similarly, the rather close 
contact that exists between New Delhi and Whitehall testifies to the 
cordial nature of relationship between India and Great Britain. The 
Commonwealth of Nations link may not possibly last for many years 
after Nehru departs from the Indian scene; for in a large measure it is 
by the personal influence and the predilections of the Prime Minister 
himself that India is today a member of the Commonwealth. 

Whatever India’s relationship might be with the Commonwealth 
in years to come, it can be asserted that the links forged nearly eight 
years ago between India and the Commonwealth are responsible in 
some degree for the maintenance of peace in large areas of the British 
empire. To state it in more explicit terms: India’s association with the 
Commonwealth, while leaving her a free hand in all its affairs, internal 
as well as external, nevertheless subtly influences her attitude towards 
the British empire. Despite the fact that anticolonialism in one of the 
fundamentals of India’s foregin policy, it is obvious from the record 
that India has had little to say insofar as the independence of British 
colonies is concerned. For while India has adopted unequivocal stands 
on Morocco and Tunisia she has not extended the same degree of 
warmth towards British Guiana and Malaya. (In the case of Malaya, 
India allowed transit to Gurkha recruits for the British forces in Ma- 
laya, a gesture much criticized in many sections of the Indian Press, etc.) 
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Similarly, Indian attitude towards the Anglo-Egyptian and the Anglo- 
Iranian disputes was one of a markedly silent sympathy only for the 
Egyptians and the Persians. Other cases could be cited with equal 
facility, but the few mentioned above sufficiently illustrate how the 
Commonwealth of Nations link influences policy decisions of India. 
This close association, then, assumes an importance in India’s foreign 
policy which should not be underrated in any consideration of Indian 
stands on international issues. 


Another instance of India’s ties to Great Britain is shown by her 
dependence upon Britain for her armaments and some defence person- 
nel. While a deliberate attempt has been in the offing for the diversi- 
fication of military stores purchases (India now buys arms chieftly from 
Switzerland), and while the nationalization of the armed forces has 
been in process at an accelerated pace, there still exists a great amount 
of military co-operation and dependence on the part of India vis-a-vis 
Britain. The Commonwealth ties, it is repeated, constitute a vital and 
sensitive indicator of the basis and foundation of present Indian foreign 
policy. It is not to be inferred from what has been stated above that the 
Commonwealth link acts as a restricting factor in Indian foreign policy; 
for that is only part of the total picture. The Commonwealth of 
Nations contact, in a measure, provides for India the opportunity to 
extend co-operation into other spheres, economic and diplomatic. More 
important from India’s point of view, the Commonwealth association 
benefits India in the sense that she is able to establish and maintain 
contacts in colonial areas; where there is a large Indian minority, this 
is more true. Indian High Commissioners are present in Malaya, Fiji 
and other parts of the British empire. These posts are important to 
India from the long-range point of view inasmuch as she can observe, 
maintain contacts, and plan her future policies, especially towards the 
African colonial nations. The presence of officials of the Indian Gov- 
ernment in areas which lie within the British empire acts as an impor- 
tant factor for foreign policy development in the years to follow. An- 
other benefit to India that accrues from the Commonwealth link 
expresses itself in the protection and facilities provided to Indian 
nationals in the British empire. Observed in its totality, however, it 
it appears that while there is mutual benefit for Great Britain and India 
in the Commonwealth link, Great Britain is the party which receives 
the greater part of the benefit. 
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So, while on the one hand, the cardinal principle of India’s foreign 
policy is nonalignment, there is a rather distinct and tangible association 
with the Commonwealth of Nations. According to the policy framers 
of Indian, the Commonwealth tie does not constitute a commitment, 
and it appears that while this is so it must be admitted that nevertheless 
influences on Indian foreign policy via the Commonwealth are suffi- 
ciently in evidence. This is a link that the Indian Foreign Office is 
at pains to explain to critics at home. 


On question of nonalignment, India’s position becomes more 
explicit when divorced from the Commonwealth association. As de- 
fined by Prime Minister Nehru: 


Any alignment means tying ourselves up with other policies and 
being conditioned by the wishes or the decisions of other countries. 
No country can live in isolation or ignore what other countries 
might or might not do. But to tie oneself up with other countries 
leads to consequences which are obvious enough in the world today.‘ 


In this assertion of independence, the Indian Prime Minister re- 
flects the public opinion of India and thereby enjoys a support from all 
political parties for an important basis of his foreign policy. But, 
although all political parties stand for nonalignment (including the 
Communist Party in theory), there are some in Indian circles who 
seriously express doubt regarding the independence of Indian for- 
eign policy. However, opposition or criticism of Indian foreign policy 
on this fundamental premise is negligible. This basic attitude accounts 
for a great degree of the success which India has had in the past eight 
years in raising herself to her present international stature. Stemming 
directly from this position of independence is the appeal, alluded to 
earlier, of Indian foreign policy at home and abroad. 


But what do the policy framers conceive of as constituting the 
background for such a position of independence? Here again, on the 
authority of Prime Minister Nehru, we find an answer which shows 
that Indian foreign policy reflects at once the combination of realism 
and idealism which is so rare an attribute in foreign policies. In a 
circular to Congress Party leaders, the Prime Minister (then also the 
President of the Congress Party) stated: 





“India News, Embassy of India, Washington, D.C., June 19, 1954. 
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The policy must be in keeping with the traditional background and 
temper of the country. It should be idealistic—aiming at certain 
objectives and at the same time it should be realistic. If it is not 
idealistic it becomes one of sheer opportunism; if it is not realistic 
then it is likely to be adventurist and wholly ineffective . . . our 
background . . . has been conditioned by our struggle for freedom 
under Gandhiji’s leadership which taught us peaceful methods and 
tolerence; friendship with other nations but at the same time inde- 
pendence of action.’ 


While to the person unfamiliar with the temper and the past 
background of the Indian peoples and their struggle for freedom, such 
pronouncements may appear to be merely pious declarations or at best 
a characteristic of naivete, these sentiments are the foundation and 
the centre of Indian foreign policy; it can withstand a great deal of 
scrutiny with these standards of measurement. The reality of the 
situation seems to be that doubts and misgivings regarding Indian 
foreign policy from outside quarters are primarily, it appears, a result 
of two causes: (1) an inability to comprehend how in the nuclear age 
a country, limited in its resources, can sincerely hope to pursue an 
independent policy; and (2) because this being so, the policy as ev- 
idenced by the pronouncements must in actuality be one of “oppor- 
tunism” or to use the popular epithet, ‘one of sitting on the fence.” 
The answer to this especially big blind-spot in the mind of the outside 
world has been provided by Prime Minister Nehru himself in the 
course of his speech to the Parliament on March 31, 1955: 

I read articles about my humble self in the foreign press; I see 

something: ‘Now he is inclined towards this, towards that and so on.’ 

Nobody seems to imagine that I am an Indian, inclined towards India 

and nobody else—as if I was inclined towards America, Russia or 

China. I want to be friendly with them. Why should I be inclined 

towards them? I am happy enough now and let me be left in peace 

to work for my country, for the destinies of my country.° 

It is apparent then, it one accepts the Prime Minister’s statement, 
that the foreign policy of India is not wholly a product of idealism. To 
state it in other words: Mr. Nehru is sufficiently aware and fully 
comprehends that the national interest is the prime factor in any 
country’s foreign policy. The novelty of this assertion on Mr. Nehru’s 
part lies in the fact that he considers that countries which have aligned 
themselves with one of the two power structures have not paid the 
attention due to that prime factor of national interest. 





‘Press Information Bureau, Government of India, New Delhi. 
*lbid. 
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The argument presented by Indian foreign policy is that national 
interest in essence does dictate that sovereignty and the independence 
of a country should not be compromised in any bargain however pro- 
fitable and expedient it might appear at the moment. To the framers 
of Indian foreign policy alignment means that one’s independence of 
action is thereby restricted; and alignment with powers superior means 
a still further drastic restriction of national freedom. The bipolarized 
world, while it does act as a powerful incentive for alignments, also 
at the same time affords the possibility of acting in independence, 
provided commitments are scrupulously avoided and freedom of action 
fully reserved. This is the philosophy behind India’s insistence upon her 
independence of action in a two-bloc world. From the utilitarian 
angle, too, such a policy has paid dividends as any examination of its 
successes and failures would clearly show. 


But while nonalignment does constitute a cornerstone of Free 
India’s foreign policy, this does not in any manner hamper her stands 
on issues of critical importance to world peace. A logical consequence 
of India’s desire for peace, for her own stabilization and economic 
construction, expresses itself forcefully on the international scene in 
many varied forms and issues—notably today the issue of hydrogen 
bomb tests. In this context of peace, Indian foreign policy lays great 
importance on the prevention and, if possible, relaxation of tensions. 
Faced with actual situations where her resort to force would be under- 
standable, India has considered the price of conflict too high inasmuch 
as it would of its nature amount to her becoming an initiator of ten- 
sions. Goa is a recent case in which the considerations that prevented 
India from resorting to force were solely those of maintaining world 
peace. For while nonviolent means do form a part of the philosophy 
of Indian foreign policy, India realizes that it would be certainly 
double-faced if on the one hand she preached the relaxation of tensions 
and the abandonment of force in international disputes, and on the 
other she proceeded to decide an issue like Goa by a resort to arms. 
At the sacrifice of alienating strong domestic sentiments, Indian 
foreign policy has sought to clearly establish that India will never 
resort to force even on as clear a case as Goa. 

In the same vein, India has offered to sign a ‘“‘no-war’’ pact with 
Pakistan to which, incidentally, the latter did not respond. A continua- 
tion of this policy was the exposition of the Panch-Shila or the Five 
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Principles governing internationai relations. The urgency for peace 
is dictated by the will and the necessity to survive; and the speeches 
of Prime Minister Nehru quite often leave the impression that while 
he conceives that in another global war India might be dragged in 
against her will, he nevertheless makes desperate efforts to emphasize 
that India will attempt to remain aloof from any international con- 
flict. The logic may not impress; the desperation for peace does. 


A direct result of this desire to ensure peace manifests itself in 
the attempts that India makes to create around herself a group of 
states which feel the indentical pressures and who are driven by the 
same necessary for time to stabilize, to construct at home. Without any 
tangible ties and without any prior commitments, India has found 
her allies in Indonesia and Burma on her eastern flank. These three 
nations constitute, as Indians term them, the Area of Peace. This 
Area of Peace, like any other group, seeks to extend itself. In the 
course of the past few years, it has been successful enough to con- 
vene conferences where most of the Asian and African nations were 
represented. The latest and the most impressive of these conferences 
was the one held at Bandung. The outstanding feature of these nations 
meetings under the auspicies of the Area of Peace countries is that 
no written commitments are sought nor are any treaties signed, but 
a common platform is subscribed to. Precisely because of this lack of 
formal ties, the group lacks cohesion, although this is compensated 
by the growing realization that acting in concert, with full reservation 
of independence of action for each nation, guarantees that on the 
international arena their voice will not pass unheeded. 


While the Area of Peace is still in its infancy, it has already 
accumulated prestige and strength to the degree that it is a factor to be 
reckoned with. At the United Nations it takes the shape of the signif- 
icant group known as the “Arab-Asian Bloc.” Gradually, even some 
European countries are coming around to see the point of this group, 
significantly, Yugoslavia. The next concerted drive of India, in this 
particular venture of diplomacy, is to seek to gain more emphatically 
the support of the South American republics. The visit of the Vice- 
President of the Indian Republic to South America, followed by other 
high-ranking Indian officials, lends weight to this speculation. If suc- 
cessful, India’s voice would be immensely more powerful at the inter- 
national conference tables than it is today. 
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It was pointed out earlier in the course of this essay that one of 
the first foreign policy pronouncements of New Delhi was to the ef- 
fect that India would be for many reasons nearer to Asian nations that 
surround her and with whom she has a greater community of interests. 
This statement has to an extent already been transformed into a reality, 
although several setbacks have taken place with the incursion of West- 
ern powers in the Middle-Eastern region. Primarily, the case of Pak- 
istan’s alliance with the United States on a military basis has had nega- 
tive effect on Indian diplomacy. However, extremely limited as India’s 
resources are, she can only pursue policies which she can effectively 
support with her power, which is more potential than actual. 


Indian foreign policy, while hesitating to overplay its cards, never- 
theless is aware of the great strategic importance and the immense 
human resources it commands. Consequently, geopolitical thinking 
still exercises a great deal of fascination at the New Delhi Foreign 
Office. A careful perusal of the world map convinces Indian policy 
planners that their country occupies a position on the globe that marks 
it as a key area in any world-wide planning along any strategic lines. 
Based on this reality, India is perfectly aware that the future will only 
see her become a more ascendant world power than she is today. The 
tremendous strides now being taken in developing the industrial re- 
sources of the country will only contribute to the power-potential of 
India. Observed with these factors in mind, Indian foreign policy lends 
itself to a clearer interpretation on a long-term basis. 


Again, one of the essentials of Indian foreign policy, namely, 
anticolonialism, will in the coming years be of greater importance in 
the same proportion as India develops her power and assumes a more 
effective and positive role in world affairs. Today, much as India 
might desire to, she cannot aid the nationalist movements in the 
colonial areas to a degree and extent she would like to. She can at the 
present aid only in the moral sense or, as she is doing now, by granting 
a large number of scholarships to African students. However, it is 
ventured to suggest here, that as these new nations emerge in Asia 
and Africa, India will seek to aid and render whatever assistance she 
might be capable of. Even at this stage, India has been able to give 
economic aid to Burma and Nepal, and technical assistance to others. 
In other words, India extends its own version of a Point Four Program, 
but without fanfare and without strings. 
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But even as India seeks co-operation with other nations and 
succeeds in a degree in achieving the same, she has nevertheless a 
number of problems and conflicts with other countries. Because of the 
idealism in her foreign policy, she cannot restrain herself on issues 
which touch some of her core values. Racialism is a pointer in the 
case. Indian conflict in this case is primarily directed towards South 
Africa where white supremacy is now given the legality it desires in 
order to attain respectability and the force of an irrevocable act which 
law implies. 

Partly, India’s interest is heightened by the large minority of 
Indians present in the South African Dominion, and partly because 
South Africa has come to represent the center of racial discrimination. 
Her quarrel with South Africa has resulted in the severing of normal 
diplomatic relations, and trade has come to a standstill. Furthermore, 
India has sponsored the racial problem in South Africa at the United 
Nations. Here India discovers her voice backed by a number of nations, 
with the notable exception of a majority of Western countries including 
the United States of America. But the central issue of racialism has 
time and again proved to be more important and vital to India than to 
many of the Western bloc. India’s feelings on racialism run high, and 
she strikes a pathetic note at times when the realization comes home 
that it is not an issue of such paramount importance for many countries 
as it is for her. To state Indian feelings on this question, Mr. Nehru’s 
speech in the Parliament is quoted below: 

Now again there is a good deal of talk about communism and anti- 

communism. Both are important—I do not deny that. But what about 

some little and odd things happening in the continent of Africa? 

What about things that are happening in the new colonial territories? 

What about that tragedy—that human tragedy—that is continually 

taking place in the Dominion of South Africa—hundreds and thou- 

sands of people lifted up bodily from their homes and taken away 
somewhere else? Why do we not hear the champions of freedom 

talk about this? They are silent; they simply pass it over. But they 

should realize that people in Asia and Africa, though they may not 

shout about it, feel it; sometimes they feel it more than communism 

and anti-communism. It is a human problem for us—this racialism— 

this human problem may become a very dangerous problem .This 


problem of racialism and a racial separation may become more 
dangerous than any other problem that the world has to face.’ 


The emotional aspect of India’s attitude toward racialism has 





"Ibid. 
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perhaps not been adequately understood in the West. Mahatma 
Gandhi's experiment with political life started in South Africa; and 
South Africa and what it signifies remains, and will remain, a bitter 
problem. And, to quote Mr. Nehru again: 


But the thing has gone deep into our minds and hearts. We feel 

it strongly. When we talk so lightly about other matters, some of 

which are important, it simply means that our standards are very 

different—what we consider important and what we consider less 
important." 

Finally, to summarize: (1) India’s foreign policy, as its record 
over the last eight years shows, is in the main opposed to colonialism 
and racialism; it is interested vitally in the maintenance of world 
peace and the relaxation of existing tensions. (2) Because, in essence, 
her order of priorities differs radically in some respects from that of 
either of the two power structures, she continues to be alternately 
condemned and praised by both of them. Her attitude of independence 
has not been interpreted properly by Moscow and Washington. (3) 
Just as important, if not more, the Area of Peace has continued to 
enlarge over the years, and notable are the two recent members, Egypt 
Yugoslavia. The number of countries which have accepted the Panch 
Shila has continued to increase. India has profitably mediated in Korea 
and Indo-China. (4) While this is a record of success, there have 
been failures or stalemates as evidenced by Pakistan, Kashmir and the 
blunt realities of the SEATO and Bagdad pacts which in fact encircle 
her and bring the Cold War to her doorsteps. (5) Although it must 
be confessed that India’s role as a mediator in East-West differences 
amounts to nil the moment the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America choose to meet together, it remains a patent fact that 
India’s voice has become a factor in world affairs. 

If in eight short years India has advanced to this international 
position, and if she maintains the same combination of realism and 
idealism in the future, it is certainly not a rash prediction that the 
future holds immense and possibly revolutionary possibilities for her. 





"Ibid. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH AND 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS AGENCIES* 


WILLARD JOHNSON 


Intergroup relations agencies have developed during the past 
twenty-five years under pressure of great need. Racial, religious, na- 
tionality and class tensions and conflicts have erupted in many parts 
of the world. Intense urbanization, congestion of population, greatly 
increased ease of transportation and travel, the racist propaganda of 
totalitarians, wars with millions of refugees—these and many other 
factors have literally forced intergroup agencies into birth. These 
organizations have been pioneers, and without sufficient funds for basic 
research, they have extemporized their programs and methodology. 
Leaders of intergroup agenices have been the first to realize and admit 
the great dangers inherent in the situation but in most cases they have 
been powerless to change it. Most of the agencies have existed by 
virtue of the contributions from donors who wanted action. There 
were explosive conflict events which called for activity much more 
immediate than basic research. Moreover, there has been great con- 
fidence in the “common sense” approach and in methods which have 
been developed in analogous fields. For example, many of those con- 
nected with intergroup agencies have been well-trained educators who 
applied their educational theory and experience to the tension situa- 
tions. 

As a result of these and other factors, the leaders of intergroup 
agencies have tried to find ways by which they could incorporate into 
their programs and methodologies the findings and, indeed, processes 
of social science research. A few agencies have attempted to develop 
their own programs of research, either within their own departments 
or in collaboration with colleges and universities. A few notable results 
have been achieved. 

On the whole, however, the present tendency is for intergroup 
agencies to rely more and more on the basic research of universities 
and special research groups and then to try to find the ways by which 
this research may be related and applied to their programs and tech- 





* Address given before the World Congress of Sociology, Liege, Belgium, August, 1953. 
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niques. One of the major reasons for this tendency is that intergroup 
agencies are under constant pressure from contributors and, indeed, 
from the public to produce results. This pressure cannot be coun- 
tenanced by research workers to whom time for careful study and 
diagnosis is imperative, when checking and rechecking of research 
data is of the essence of the process. When one agency has attempted 
to combine both research and action, it has seemed to produce in- 
ternal conflicts which were corrosive. At any rate, whatever the reasons 
may be, the tendency seems to be away from sponsorship of research 
by intergroup agencies. 

This raises, with renewed emphasis, the perplexing problem of 
how to transfer the results of research into the action programs and 
methodologies of intergroup agencies. This problem is the subject of 
repeated discussions and many conferences sponsored by the agencies. 
The latter are aware of the fact that a considerable amount of re. 
search is being conducted and that a great amount has been completed. 
Some of them struggle desperately to uncover reports of applicable 
research and, having found it, try without much success to discover 
what it means. But often the results are fragmentary or seemingly 
inconclusive. The personnel of agencies are eager and anxious to find 
large principles which will govern their work and research simply 
does not reveal such principles. So the agency people come away from 
their search with the feeling that the research people live and work in 
an ivory tower whose only reality is statistics. 

On the other hand the research people often must feel that 
agency personnel are naive and unintelligent and that, perhaps, they 
do not wish to learn that which research might tell them since it 
would disturb their comfortable and habitual ways of doing things. 

The writer has no easy solution to this vast and urgent problem. 
But, it is hoped, the presentation of the problem to those who are 
immediately concerned with research will constitute one more step in 
the process of finding a solution. 

The writer decided that he needed the opinions of other persons 
who are likewise practitioners in the field of intergroup relations as 
the basis for this discussion. He therefore distributed a questionnaire 
to 53 persons in leading positions in all types of intergroup relations 
agencies in several nations of the world. The purpose of the question- 
naire was to ascertain in which ways social science research has been 
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cata 


helpful to agency personnel and which kinds of research were most 
needed, in their opinion. The following questionnaire was used: 


Willard Johnson 
World Brotherhood 
37 Quai Wilson 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Date 


In my work in the field of Intergroup Relations, I have been aided by 
social science research: 


very greatly O 
some 0 
little or none O 


I am conscious of aid from research in the following fields: 


Integrated housing 

Group dyamics 

Group images—stereotypes 

Effects of legislation 

Results of different teaching methods 
Effects of military experience 
Frequency of personal contact 
Human relations in industry 

Group retraining 

Social support for community workers (the team approach) 
Community research 

Methods of meeting bigoted remarks 
Play therapy 

Role playing 

Results of mass media programs 
The authoritarian personality 

Public opinion analysis 

Community self-surveys (their values) 
Voting studies 

Effects of films 

Struggle for status studies 
Frustration aggression complex 
Measurement of social attitudes 
Social behavior patterns 

Theory of scapegoats 

Clique behavior 


DNOOOOOOOO0O0O00O0O000000000000 


Others: 
I have underlined those topics in which I believe additional research is needed. 
I feel the need for closer relationships between research and prob- 


lems with which I dea: O Yes O No 
Current research is good but we need more people to translate that 
research into terms of greater usefulness to practitioners: O Yes O No 


My comments are on opposite side. 





signed 
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The form was sent with an explanatory letter to 53 persons in 
all kinds of intergroup agencies, private and governmental, national, 
state and city. Included were groups giving priority to race reiations, 
to fair employment practices, to general education, to religious group 
relations and to those dealing primarily in legal struggles. 

Despite the fact that time permitted for response was sharply 
limited, replies were received from 42 persons. Thirty-four were from 
the United States, four from England, one from Germany, one from 
Canada, one from Italy and one from Austria (an American educator 
working in Austria). 

Statistical analysis of the replies is as follows: 

Twenty-three have been “‘very greatly” helped by social science re- 
search. Two persons qualified this by “greatly.” 
Fourteen replied that they have been helped “some.” 

Respondents ranked the indicated categories of research as fol- 

lows: 


Group Dynamics 33 
Authoritarian personality 33 
Role playing 31 
Community research 29 
Measurement of social attitudes 29 
Theory of scapegoats 29 
Results of different teaching methods 28 
Group Images—stereotypes 27 
Community self-surveys (their values) 26 
Methods of meeting bigoted remarks 25 
Public opinion analysis 24 
Effects of films 22 
Frustration aggression complex 20 
Human relations in industry 19 
Results of mass media programs 19 
Play Therapy 19 
Effects of legislation 18 
Integrated housing 18 
Social support for community workers (team approach) 15 
Struggle for status 15 
Clique behavior 15 
Frequency of personal contact 13 
Group retraining 13 
Effects of military experience 10 
Voting studies 8 
As to the need for additional research, replies were these: 
Results of different teaching methods 13 
Measurement of social attitudes 13 
Results of mass media programs 12 
Effects of films 10 
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Group dynamics 

Social behavior patterns 
Integrated housing 

Effects of legislation 

Human relations in industry 
Group retraining 
Authoritarian personality 
Public opinion analysis 
Community self-surveys (their values) 
Frequency of personal contact 
Social support for community workers (team approach) 
Community research 

Role playing 

Clique behavior 

Group images 

Struggle for status 

Effects of military experience 
Frustration aggression complex 
Voting studies 

Theory of scapegoats 

Play therapy 


KBMNINWW KL RUUUYUDADA ANNAN DBD ZX 


One respondent suggested an additional field—Effects of desegregation 
in a racially mixed society—1 
Thirty-eight respondents stated that they feel a need for closer 


relationships between research and their professional problems. 

Thirty-nine replies state that “‘current research in good but we 
need more people to translate that research into terms of greater use- 
fulness to practitioners.” Several comments were added to this section: 
“emphatically,” “decidedly” and “hear, hear: a cardinal failure.” 

Certain observations seem pertinent to this writer. 

First, it is obvious that these workers in intergroup relations agen- 
cies give widespread recognition to past research pertinent to their 
fields of activity. Giving adequate discount to the possible failure to 
understand the brief phrases of terminology used in the check list and 
to the fact that some workers come from nations in which the re- 
search has been remote and thus less well known, there seems to be 
general awareness of values accruing from, at least, the first twelve 
or thirteen categories. 


It is impossible to ascertain from this superficial study how deep the 
values may run, the extent to which the research has altered or con- 
firmed the techniques of agencies. From the writer's experience and 
general knowledge of the situation, it would seem fair to state that there 
is a much deeper acceptance and use of general research findings than 
might be supposed from noting the replies to the last two questions 
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concerning the need to “close the gap” between research and practice. 
This is not to say that the need for closing the gap does not exist but 
to indicate that, despite the fact of existence of the gap between the two, 
a connection has been made in some way. 


Respondents have reported several attempts to make connection 
between research and practice which may give one explanation for fairly 
widespread knowledge of past and current research. For example, one 
person reports the “Conference on Research in Race Relations” held 
at the University of Chicago, July 26-30, 1952, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Education, Training and Research in Race Relations of the 
University of Chicago and the National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials. Another person reports a series of meetings in the 
State of New Jersey between research people and agency personnel. 
Still another attempt is reported from Detroit. In no case of such con- 
ferences is any great success reported. There seems to be little common 
language yet existing to bring research and agency people together. 
We shall refer to this later in this paper. We point to these things now 
only to indicate one reason for the broad general knowledge about 
specific research held by practitioners. 


Another obvious reason, of course, is that there have been a good 
number of excellent publications in recent years, on both popular and 
scholarly levels, which have been widely read by agency personnel. 
These books and reports have been published in virtually all the cate- 
gories indicated in the check list, so to single out any of them for 
special mention would hardly be fair. 


Still another factor is that some of the agencies have been respon- 
sible for passing on information to other agencies in terminology 
easily grasped by agency personnel. But whatever the reasons, inter- 
group relations practitioners are largely aware of their debt to social 
science research. 


Second, a few of the respondents have written comments about 
the specific nature of the aid they have received from research. 
One writes, for example: 


Research in intergroup relations has given us chiefly a valida- 
tion for insights and judgments already developed. We may ‘feel’ 
and ‘know’ from observation and experience, but to make our per- 
sonal and subjective analyses commend the respect of others would 
be difficult without the authority of the social scientists’ work in 
the field. 
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For example, years before the study of Deutsch and Collins, we 
were aware that integrated housing was the more successful pattern 
as opposed to biracial occupancy. Once their research became avail- 
able, however, we could interpret our earlier conviction with greater 


force and gain easier acceptance since authoritative scientific research 

was available to buttress what was previously more personal convic- 

tion. 

Three respondents from England who worked together in fill- 
ing out the check list write that so much of the research has taken 
on American connotations and is so generally described in American 
terms that they have had difficulty in making use of research in any 
substantial degree. They have also sent to the writer an editorial from 
The Manchester Guardian (March 9, 1953) to this same effect that 
social science research either too often is wrapped up in American 
settings or is involved with remote situations. The editorial states, in 
part: 


Sir Cyril Burt's Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture (now pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press) reproaches the social psychologists for 
their neglect of the problems of social class. . . .The psychologist 
will devote himself to the analysis of cultural differences among 
the Todas or in the Torres Straits and ignore the equally fascinating 
differences distinguishing Liverpool dockers, Durham miners, Lan- 
cashire mill hands or Lewisham clerks. 


Another from western United States writes: 

We read little of European research (probably our fault). The 
many scholars who visit us leave the impression that Europe (even 
Germany) has developed the ‘last word’ in social theory—but we 
see only the evidence of reality of the situation there. 

The writer presents these statements (of diverse nature) along with 
his observations that intergroup agency people are well aware of the 
nature and general meaning of research so that the readers of this 
paper may know that some, at least, of the respondents have done 
more than merely check the list. They have given thought to the topic 
and have some ready responses of interesting nature. Chiefly, however, 
the writer wishes to come to the two major points revealed by the re- 
sponses: (1) The constant cry for closer relations between research 
and findings. (2) Specific suggestions for research most keenly felt by 


intergroup agency personnel. 


First, then, the need for closer connection between research and 
practice. The respondents were unanimous, sometimes expressing 
themselves sharply, in taking this position. This is no news to those 
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persons who have worked in the field for some time since it is a 
common topic of conversation at professional meetings. And as indi- 
cated above, some attempts have been made and are now in progress 
along these lines. Three respondents replied in these terms: 
Each agency and sub-branch seems to need its own research 
staff merely to interpret the findings in terms of their translation 
for practical usage. What a great saving in manpower it would be 


if more and more of the published research carried within itself 
such interpretation and translation. 





To the practitioner it is consequential that research be done not 
only in relationship to matters which interest him, but also that find- 
ings become available to him without the necessity of roaming far 
and wide through masses of material which do not interest him in 
order to find the nuggets. 





I now have to review a dozen quarterlies to keep ‘up to date.’ 





The first two men are leading figures in large organizations which 
actually have departments of research. Evidently the research “inter- 
preters” employed by agencies have difficulties in translating research 
to their associates. 

Several possible solutions have been suggested as a means to get 
at this problem: 

1. Agencies themselves might conduct their own research, in terms 
of their own needs.—Some agencies have performed such a function 
but largely in co-operation with universities and other research agencies. 
As we have observed above, however, there is a tendency away from 
such research. Perhaps this trend is wise. Agencies may be suspect of 
research subjectivity and twisting rather than strict objectivity, insofar as 
that is possible. They do not have the climate nor the reputation for 
objectivity which is probably necessary for the best research. In addi- 
tion, research is so expensive that literally no intergroup agency is 
prepared to pay for it nor to secure funds for it, at least at the present 
time. Furthermore, the demands of contributors who support inter- 
group agencies is for action and for results and not for long term 
research. One agency in the United States established a Commission 
on Community Interrelations which, for several years, combined re- 
search and action in a program known as “action-research.” This 
writer, as well as many others, acknowledges a deep sense of gratitude 
to this agency and the results it has achieved. Unfortunately, it is now 
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being dissolved and no other agency seems disposed to work along 
similar lines. This writer does not know the reasons for dissolution of 
the CCI but perhaps they fell into some of the above categories of 
internal stress and finances. 

2. Intergroup agencies and universities might well co-operate in 
research projects—The agencies might be used as instruments for 
certain parts of the research projects or they might be consulted con- 
stantly as to the problems for research and the development of projects. 
As one respondent suggested, the agencies might become “laboratory 
agents” in intergroup research. One sees the difficulties here immedi- 
ately since, as we have already observed, research and agency personnel 
seldom speak the same language. Nevertheless, the experience of 
this writer, meager as it is, indicates a possibility here which ought to 
be fully explored. 

These observations raise the point that such co-cperation depends 
on the very concept of research held by the research people. As 
Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook state the issue of applicability of research: 

It is largely a question of preference, then, whether a social 
scientist works with the goal of immediate or potential future appli- 
cation in mind or whether he is completely unconcerned with this 
issue. But for the social scientist concerned with the immediate appli- 
cability of his work, planning must begin at the outset. With rare 


exceptions, immediate application can be achieved only if concern 
for it has been carefully kept in mind at every state of the study. 


(Research Methods in Social Relations, Jahoda, 
Deutsch, Cook. Part I (Dryden: New York, 1951.) 
If one accepts this point of view, it is possible for the research 
personnel to plan and conduct research in co-operation with agencies 
and in terms of the needs expressed by the agencies. The exact re- 
lationships and the processes involved will depend, naturally, on ac- 
ceptance of the specific nature of both research and practice and sound 
human relations among all persons involved. But this observation 
seems to reinforce the point of view that agencies may be well advised 
to co-operate in research, wherever possible, rather than to undertake 
it themselves. This does not apply to evaluation of techniques and 
procedures which agencies certainly can undertake on a subjective basis 
with the help and counsel of skilled research personnel. This is evalua- 
tion and not research. 
3. Research might carry with itself its own interpretation and 
translation.—Perhaps this is possible only when there is advance 
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planning, as suggested by Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook. Certainly it 
would be impossible for any research project to carry with it an inter- 
pretation for all conceivable situations of application. But if an 
agency were to be closely identified with research projects from their 
inception, perhaps the translation would come easily and without too 
much effort. This writer believes it is a solution well worth experimen- 
tation. Indeed it has been tried in certain projects with good results. 


4. Agencies themselves, either separately or in some kind of co- 
operative effort, might employ skilled personnel, for the purpose of 
translating research into terms of applicability—A small number of 
agencies are doing this on a limited scale. But the functions have not 
been carefully delineated, it seems to this writer, and results have not 
been too happy. Sometimes the “translators’’ have been partial to 
certain schools of thought or to certain theories. Sometimes they have 
attempted research of their own. But often the vastness of the problems 
has overwhelmed them. One solution might be for agencies to employ 
more personnel who have had research training and experience and 
then use these people in a dual capacity, provided the agencies cannot 
find the funds to employ personnel only for the task of research trans- 
lation. Another possibility is that several agencies in similar fields or in 
nearby geographic regions might co-operate in establishing an office 
of research translation. Personnel in this office should be qualified in 
research with some practitioner experience. They would serve many 
functions. In addition to translating research for their agencies, and 
others, (1) they might suggest needed research; (2) give aid to proj- 
ects being planned and executed; (3) serve to inform all research 
centers of the projects of others. The possibilities are many and varied. 
But this is a concern of the agencies more than of the social scientists 
for whom this paper is written. It should be known, however, that a 
goodly number of agency people have thought about this possibility 
and this writer will continue to work for such activities. 


It is to be hoped, however, that the social scientists will give earnest 
thought to this problem. Perhaps part of the solution resides with the 
organized groups of social scientists who could sponsor such efforts to 
translate the results of their work through their publications, through 
special reports or books or through conferences they might originate to 
which practitioners would be invited. It would be a long process, to 
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arrive at some common terms and language, but it would certainly be 
worth all the effort to achieve it. 

In summary of this point, then, this writer suggests that translation 
of social science research into conditions of applicability to the relief 
of intergroup tensions is a responsibility of both the research person 
and the practitioner, for each to consider as a part of his own pro- 
fessional work and together in ways that neither can accomplish alone. 

In addition to this overarching expressed need of the agency 
personnel for applicability, they also feel the need for more reliable 
data and sound social theory relating to a rather large number of 
specific problems. The writer knows this from several years of ex- 
perience and the comments of respondents to the questionnaire con- 
firm the opinion. It will be noted from the replies to the suggestion 
that preferences be indicated for additional research, that the largest 
number of persons so voting expressed preferences generally for those 
areas of research now receiving much attention. For example, respond- 
ents desire more research in such fields as (1) results of different 
teaching methods, (2) measurement of social attitudes, (3) results of 
mass media programs and the related effects of films, (4) group dynam- 
ics, (5) social behavior patterns, (6) integrated housing, (7) effects 
of legislation, (8) human relations in industry and (9) group retrain- 
ing. All these topics have been receiving major attention during recent 
years. This may mean that the agency personnel are again expressing 
a desire to know more about these fields, without knowing whether the 
fields are still fertile for additional research. Or they may be saying 
that they know what has been done in these fields but believe that 
much more research needs to be completed before they are satisfied with 
the results. One may suppose that there is an element of both factors 
in the response. 

Taking the check list at face value, then, social scientists will 
be on the right track, so far as the agencies are concerned, if they 
continue in these fields. This is not to say that the other fields should 
be neglected; for the felt needs of the practitioners may not express 
the most critical needs of the whole field of intergroup tensions. 

One is interested also in noting that a few areas of research and 
theory are to be found at the bottom of the list of the agency people. 
For example, the theory of scapegoats must be generally accepted by 
the agency personnel since they rate it near the top of subjects most 
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helpful but at the bottom of topics in which more exploration is needed. 
The same may be said, although less sharply, of the frustration-aggres- 
sion complex, and play therapy. Evidently these concepts are generally 
accepted. Perhaps role playing may be in the same category. The topic 
of voting studies is so closely related to the investigations into the 
effects of mass media programs that it may be said that the preference 
for more research in the mass media field implies that it includes the 
factor represented by the voting studies. 


Social scientists are well aware of the importance of these fields 
of study so the only function served by this phase of the check list is 
to confirm their importance to intergroup agencies. Studies in these 
fields of data and theory should be continued and agency personnel 
will be pleased to know of new and pertinent data as it applies to their 
work. 


The respondents reveal several other areas which they should like 
to have social scientists explore. One area, mentioned only by a re- 
spondent from the southern part of the United States, who is both a 
sociologist and an agency staff member, appeals to this writer as im- 
portant and significant. He called it the implications of desegregation 
in regions where racial segregation has been the rule. He does not 
elaborate but one may see the implications clearly. What should inter- 
group agencies do when the walls of segregation begin to crumble? 
How can they hasten the process without retarding it or even stopping 
it? Are there a few communities where segregation has been abandoned 
or is being given up which might be studied to ascertain the role of in- 
tergroup agencies there? Do these communities offer helpful suggestions 
for agencies working in regions where segregation is yet firm? These 
are but a few of the questions which open up in light of this suggestion. 


One persistent comment runs through the check list, namely that 
the social scientist study more deeply the questions of conflict among 
members of different religious groups. Several respondents, as well as 
comments from persons attending the Chicago conference on research, 
mentioned above, point out that most of the research has been in the 
field of race relations and anti-Semitism and very little with religious 
group conflict. As one who has worked many years in this field, the 
writer can sympathize with research personnel who, perhaps, have 
been wary of becoming involved in this highly charged field. But the 
need is there. 
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One notes with great interest the comments of Kenneth L. Little 
in his Race and Society (in the UNESCO series of The Race Questicn 
In Modern Science) when he states, in the concluding Chapter: 


Taking the long view, therefore, we can look forward with 
some confidence to the day race and colour distinctions will have 
ceased to plague mankind (page 53). 

One wonders if this might be said of religious group conflicts. Cer- 
tain respondents write as follows: 

Why religious group love the people in distant continents 
enough to send medical, agricultural and educational aid in the form 
of missionary enterprise, but despise the Oriental, Negro, Catholic, 
Jew or Protestant in their own backyard and deny him equal rights 


or even the privilege of baptism and communion is an unsolved prob- 
lem. 


Can we get research help in distinguishing between what is reaily 
casual and what is merely symptomatic? If we can get such help, then 
the next step may be to secure research help in better determining the 
differences, if any exist, in group tensions that spring primarily 
from religious factors, as against socioeconomic, national, ethnic, 
political or racial factors? 


Religious issues frequently appear to be the cause of conflict, and 
psychological and sociological factors are overlooked. 


There can be no doubt about the desire of many agency persons 
for more research into the factors of religious group tension. Inci- 
dentally, two respondents state that we do not need too much more 
research but rather “some motivation to practice what we already 
know.” 


This writer feels the need to point to two broad areas not men- 
tioned by any respondent but which are of great importance and about 
which he is not able to find much recent research data. The first of 
these areas of need is in the general problem of the unification ot 
Europe. Just exactly where one would begin with this question is not 
certain. Many millions of people are involved and the questions are 
numerous and deep. But what is the actual feeling of the people of 
Europe? Do they want a federation? What is the source of their 
attitudes? Is there a relationship between the concept of community 
or neighborhood in Europe and the large problem of federation? What 
are the correct answers, if any, to the simple questions people ask about 
the subject? The writer has been working in this field for two years 
and feels a great need for reliable data on these questions, which he 
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cannot find. It is a well-known fact that there is a dearth of research 
facilities and funds, and a shortage of scholars in Europe, but is it 
too much to hope that the bulk of social science research will go into 
this and related fields? One wonders whether any kind of political or 
economic federation of Europe can start or last, unless there is sound 
theory and exact data which can be given with some certainty to the 
masses of people who want the truth and to know what all the talk 
means to them. 


Finally, a topic which is of very widespread interest, and about 
which this writer has not been able to discover much data, is that of 
American-European relations. There is a vast amount of data about the 
structure of the United States and of Europe but not too much about 
the reasons for the current conflict of attitudes. What are the sources 
of the anti-European feelings in the United States? Where do Euro- 
peans get their ideas and feelings about Americans? What happens in 
cities such as Paris, Geneva, Frankfurt and others when large numbers 
of Americans live side by side with Europeans? Do these cities hold 
any clues as to the sources and cures for tension between the United 
States and Europe? 


The mention of Geneva raises another interesting specific subject. 
The writer has lived in this city of Geneva for nearly two years and 
has become greatly interested in the life of the city. Geneva is a city 
of about 150,000 persons, twenty per cent of which is foreign. Fifty 
per cent of the population is Swiss but not Genevese, which makes 
these other Swiss virtually “foreign.” Only about thirty per cent of the 
people in Geneva are Genevese. Is there another city like it in the 
world? Have any substantial studies been made of the life of the city 
in terms of conflicts and tensions? If so, they are probably pre-World 
War II. It seems to this writer that this study would not only be 
fascinating but perhaps productive of clues as to the attitudes of people 
in many parts of the world. The 35,000 foreigners in Geneva come 
from nearly every nation of the world. Many nationalities are repre- 
sented in considerable numbers. Geneva, more than any other inter- 
national city, may well mirror some of the basic attitudes of the peo- 
ple of the world in a setting which is compact and easily studied. 

As one looks at the world and the acute intergroup tensions in 
every part of it, there seems to be no lack of research to be done. In 
some of the most difficult situations true research would be extremely 
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difficult, if not impossible. So, it is hoped, ways can be found to conduct 
research in those areas where it can be carried out without political 
restriction and where there are institutions which can use the research 
data in a positive and realistic program for relief of those tensions. 
Those of us in intergroup agencies can help (1) by pointing up the 
problems; (2) by securing public approval and funds for research; (3) 
by keeping abreast of research and thus be able (4) to use the data and 
theory when they are demonstrably useful. The writer knows he speaks 
for the overwhelming majority of personnel of intergroup agencies 
when he expresses deep appreciation to those research workers who 
have made such notable contributions to knowledge in this field and 
when he pledges all possible assistance of those agencies in securing 
the widest possible implementation of the data and theory uncovered 
and supported by social science research. 


Willard Johnson has had wide experience in intercultural 
relations including leadership in adult education, trusteeship 
for social organizations, vice-presidency and national program 
directorship of N.C.C.]., and special governmental assignments. 
The American State Department sent Mr. Johnson to Germany 
in 1950 as Specialist in Intergroup Education. In 1951 he 
moved to Geneva, Switzerland to organize N.C.C.].’s inter- 
national counterpart, World Brotherhood in Europe. 
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FREEDOM 


‘Every human being has a vote every time he makes a 
purchase. No one is disenfranchised on account of age, 
sex, race, religion, education . . . or failure to register. 
Every day is election day .. .* 


RICHARD D. KIDD 


The Concept of Economic Democracy 


Sixty million Americans exercise their right under the free enter- 
prise system in our country; sixty million people choose the jobs they 
want; they accept or refuse wages offered as their consciences dictate; 
they walk off their jobs if they do not like them. These men, women and 
youth make their choices in the free market of employment. They are 
free—free to earn a living. Yet these sixty million people, together with 
another thirty million housewives who likewise live under the banner of 
a free democratic ideal are enslaved. They wear the shackles of economic 
illiteracy. They are in economic slavery not only because of an im- 
balance between the limited wages they earn and the unlimited cost of 
living, but also because of inequity in understanding the operation 
of the American economic system and the results which accrue from 
this inequity. Man’s most crucial problem in the present social order 
is in coping with an increasingly complex system. The process of sup- 
plying the wants and needs of man for economic goods and services 
involves production, distribution, finance and management. Govern- 
ment has become increasingly bigger and more complicated. The 
American consumer is caught in a web of misunderstanding and sus- 
picion of the system of free enterprise. 

In this country man is endowed with the blessings of freedom—- 
freedom from want, freedom to choose, freedom to compete, freedom 
to bargain and contract. These we recognize as fundamental ideals 
of our way of life. And while we see these as the cornerstones pf 
American life, we are forced to face the naked truth: Do we live in 
a truly democratic society—a society in which the way of life offers 





*Foster, W. T. and Catchings, W., Profits, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston (as quoted 
in Ralph L. Edwards), The Businessman’s Book of Questions. (New York: McGraw 
Hill Co., 1951), p. 48. 
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equal opportunity to the consuming citizen as well as to the producing 
citizen? Can the consuming society create for itself a better share of the 
economy—an economy in which the owners of capital, workers and 
consumers a// have their motives and interests satisfied ? 

For the majority of the American citizens, economic living has 
become an almost intolerable complication. They are in constant 
search for remedies and solutions to their economic problems—limited 
wages, unlimited needs, unbridled prices, ever increasing arrays of goods 
and services from which to choose. An examination of the distribution 
of consumer income points up a dilemma in which the average con- 
sumer finds himself. Roughly a third of the total of all consumer 
family units in 1954 received less than $3000 a year, with nearly half 
earning slightly more than $3000. Nearly twenty per cent of American 
wage earners made less than $2000 last year.’ Measured in terms of 
the number of consumer units receiving these incomes, the bulk of 
American income is low. Measured in terms of aggregate income 
received, the bulk of Americans’ spending power is concentrated in 
the lower income group. With such a limited income with which to 
satisfy his needs, the wage earner needs all the economic and business 
understanding and skills he can acquire to eke out a barely comfortable 
living. 

It is fallacious to assume that democracy means automatic en- 
dowments; that merely working within the framework of a democratic 
philosophy automatically bestows upon individuals the knowledge 
and tools necessary for carrying on the responsibility of democratic 
citizenship. The knowledges and skills necessary for reasoned judgment 
and action in things business and economic are not inherent in the 
people of a society. These are learned knowledges and skills. 

The business and economic society must be thought of as much 
more than is commonly referred to in the limited view of business 
operation as the activities of the owners of land and capital. Farmers, 
factory workers, office workers, clerks, ditchdiggers, teachers, house- 
wives, in earning their wages and in spending them take part in, 
contribute to and influence the economic society in which they live. 
Society is a living, sharing and integrated organism in which all 
members are tied together by the most impelling ties of association. 





* Adapted from United States Department of Commerce figures as reported in Road 
Maps of Industry, No. 1010, The Conference Board, May 6, 1955. 
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All people share the same cycles of business and economic activities; 
all share the good times and the bad. Whatever his contribution, his 
share, or the character of his job, each individual is a partner in a 
unitary economic society. 


The Concept of Economic Literacy 


The primary concern of this essay is to analyze the problems which 
man faces as consumer of goods and services, and to suggest how 
these problems may be remedied through increased economic and 
business understanding. The idea of consumer democracy, of economic 
freedom, suggests that the consumer is in control of the conditions 
under which he lives. It is his privilege in a free-enterprise, free-choice 
economy to see to it that business and government co-operate to 
promote consumer welfare rather than consumer illfare. Consumers 
must accept a large share of the responsibility for creating the economic 
conditions of society. The majority of American consumers have grown 
up in a state of economic illiteracy. They have, either through sheer 
neglect, apathy or lack of understanding, fled their democratic posi- 
tions; “they have permitted themselves to fall under the charm and 
sway of habit, custom, fashion and aggressive selling practices;”” 
they have negated their favored privilege of free choice based upon 
thinking and acting. The owners of capital and producers of goods 
and services have become increasingly more literate economically while 
the consumers of these goods and services have become increasingly 
more illiterate. Hence, the caption of this essay suggests that economic 
freedom—the freedom from want and the freedom of wise thought 
and action—predisposes economic literacy, the ability to understand 
how to cope with their economic society in securing for themselves 
the ultimate in good living. 

The good citizen is economically literate. He has the capacity and 
skill necessary for planning his business and economic life; he has the 
capacity and skill necessary for improving the efficiency of his eco- 
nomic responsibilities and carrying on his everyday duties; he has the 
ability to use critical judgment and practices in buying and using 
business goods and services.’ As formulated by the Study on Economic 





* Kidd, Richard D., “Economic Literacy for All,” Journal of Business Education 31-23- 
24, October, 1955. 


®Gordon, Leland J., Economics for Consumers (New York: American Book Co., 
1953, p. 9. 
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Education* the fundamental equipments for economic literacy are: 
1. An understanding of the basic economic areas and topics needed 
for making reasoned judgments and sound decisions. 


2. Ability to read with comprehension, as a result of familiarity 
with the economic terms commonly read in the press, the more 
thoughtful parts of the newspapers and magazines of the day. 


3. Information and skill sufficient to perform efficiently and wisely 
such functions as making purchases in cash or on credit; main- 
taining a bank account; entering into loan, rental, insurance, 
hospitalization or other contractural agreements; carrying out tax 
obligations of every kind; and voting intelligently on local, state 
and national issues of economic import. 


Business and Economic Problems Faced by the Consumer 


The massive structure of the American economy, operating within 
the framework of unlimited freedom of production and distribution, 
and in a climate of high prices and limited incomes, has heaped upon 
the consuming citizen a burden of suffering, demands and perplexity. 
Today the consuming citizen is faced with the problem of reading his 
newspaper, of understanding the economic significance of political 
issues, of interpreting the importance of prices, wages, interest rates, 
stocks and bonds, banks and credit, boycotts and strikes, advertising 
and salesmanship and of applying reasoned judgment and action to 
the economic terms and issues which face him. When he goes to the 
polls to vote, he is faced with the persistent problem of voting on 
issues which are purely economic well-being. Edwin G. Nourse, member 
of the President's Council of Economic Advisers, (chairman, 1946- 
1949) has listed fifteen persistent economic problems which constantly 
occur in the public press and which tax the intelligence of the average 
consumer. These areas of economic problems involve: 


Natural resources, conservation and resource development 
The agricultural problem 

Labor resources and labor opportunities 

Collective bargaining and labor relations 

The preservation and perfection of private capitalism 


6. Banks, the Federal Reserve System and government lending 
agencies 


Yee Ne 





*Jones, Galen and Lee, Baldwin, Requisites for Economic Literacy: Study on Economic 
Education (Washington, D.C., 1956), p. 4. 
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Big business, small business and the antitrust issue 
Government spending, taxation and the public debt 


Distribution of tax burdens between groups or sources of 
revenue 


Public aid to housing 

Social security plans, private and public 

Boom, depression and business cycles 

The inflation process and the philosophy of inflation as a way 
of life 

Government and business 

Foreign trade, tariffs, military aid, Point IV, private invest- 
ments abroad, immigration 


The needs of consumers for business and economic understanding 
and competence have been expressed by a group of economic special- 
ists; this group labels the following as among the most pressing every- 
day economic problems with which citizens are faced regardless of 
educational, social or economic status:* 


PPNMPY SYM 


Adequately equipping people to meet the problems of everyday 
economic living becomes a formidable challenge to all agencies of 
the community that are concerned directly or indirectly with economic | 
literacy—the press, radio and television, school—including all levels, 
business firms, Chambers of Commerce, trade and labor unions, agri- 


Understanding the business and economic environment 
Money and banking services 

Money, wealth, income 

Spending money—credit, installment, borrowing 
Principles and problems in buying 

Managing personal income 

Investing in home ownership 

Buying insurance protection 

The function of marketing 

Using communication devices and services 

Taxes and social security , 
Law of business relations 

Government, state and local spending 

Consumer protection by public and private agencies 
Business standards 

Problems of transportation 

Unions and collective bargaining 


Economic Literacy for All 





* Adapted from Preliminary Draft of Report of the New York University Workshop 
on Economic Education, sponsored by the Joint Council on Economic Education and 
the School of Education, New York University, August, 1952. 
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cultural organizations, as well as consumer, professional and civic 
associations. Raising the level of economic and business understanding 
among people generally requires a grass-roots program.’ If the eco- 
nomic welfare of ali people is to be raised, there must of necessity be 
co-ordinated effort and action of all community agencies. The blotting 
out of economic illiteracy must be looked at from a human relations, 
nonpartisan point of view. If we live by the principle of democracy, 
we can establish the premise that business and economic understanding 
is an integral part of the democratic way of life and should be one of 
the socioeconomic competencies held by all the people. Taken a step 
further, such a premise would provide that the provision for greater 
economic understanding is a responsibility of all community groups— 
business firms, business and trade associations, agriculture associations, 
housewives leagues, schools and colleges and the consumer-worker 
himself. And the fundamental aspect of economic democracy for every 
person should be freedom from the shackles of economic illiteracy. 

The primary aim of a co-ordinated program of economic education 
should be to make more responsive and responsible citizens of all the 
people. Opportunity must be given for every individual to acquire 
those attitudes, behaviors, habits and skills which are necessary for 
critical and constructive thinking about the economic affairs and 
issues of his community life, and to exercise his civic responsibilities 
and duties. The objective of better living for everyone regardless of 
his social and economic status is the basis on which preparation for 
economic life should be established. A basis for better living econom- 
ically, the following knowledges, understandings, attitudes and abil- 
ities may serve as a foundation: 


Knowledges and Understandings 


1. A knowledge and understanding of the structure of our business 
and economic world; the development of a wholesome concept of 
business as it affects our daily lives. 

2. Understanding the relationship between our business environ- 
ment and our personal and social welfare. 

3. A sufficient knowledge of law as will aid the consumer in pro- 
tecting the business rights and obligations of himself and his 
neighbors. 





* Eyster, Elvin S., Tentative Principles for Development of Consumer-Wide Economic 
and Business Education (from a paper read at the Indiana University Conference on 
Business and Economic Education, July 7, 1954). 
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Attitudes 
i 


Abilities 
1. 


Acquiring economic and business understanding is a continuous 
process extending from the elementary school level through adult 
life. People grow in economic understanding slowly but continuously 
an opportunity. It becomes necessary, then, that every avail- 
able opportunity should be provided. Many business, agricultural, 
professional and labor leaders believe that citizens generally have a 
very limited understanding of the American economic system and its 
relationship to their occupational and personal lives. It is contended 


if given 
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A knowledge of everyday business procedures which contribute 
to good citizenship. The understanding that everyone, regardless 
of his occupation, has many relations with business and is con- 
tinually using business services and products. 

A knowledge and understanding of the structure of our local 
business community. 


Formation of such attitudes and appreciations of our business 
structure as they relate to other social and political activities. 
In its socioeconomic aspect, business and economic education 
is meaningful to all citizens with their varying needs, capacities, 
abilities, interests and goals. It develops the basic concept that 
business and successful living are closely related. 

Formation of a desirable attitude toward the business and eco- 
nomic world from the point of view of the consumer. 
Formation of a desirable attitude toward our business and eco- 
nomic world from the point of view of the businessman. 
Appreciation of the relationship of labor, business and con- 
sumership. 

An attitude toward the importance of developing the habit of 
wise money management. 


Acquisition and use of the skills and habits necessary for critical 
and constructive thinking. Business and economic training 
should concentrate in the development of the motives, attitudes 
and habits that will enable the individual to inform himself 
and think for himeslf. 

Knowledge of where and how to acquire information about 
business conditions. 

The ability to transact everyday business activities. 

Skill in using elementary principles involved in the wise manage- 
ment of personal finances. 

Skill in the application of arithmetic and other basic skills to 
the solving of everyday business problems. 

Skill in the application of reason, judgment and imagination 
in the solving of everyday business and economic problems and 
situations. 


Patterns of Action 
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that this condition limits the effectiveness of the American political 
and economic system. 

As a step in raising the level of economic competency, a number 
of business firms are offering information programs not only for 
their workers but also for the public as well. In addition, various 
trade associations, educational and research foundations, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as departments of the federal government are sponsor- 
ing similar types of programs. While in many of these programs it 
might be construed that they are pure indoctrination and proselytizing, 
they, nonetheless, are attempts at breaking down the barriers to full 
economic democracy. Even with this seemingly large amount of 
economic education being given, the bulk of Americans still remain 
economically illiterate. The surface is hardly scratched. Much more 
must be done. 


Economic education in order to be continuous should have its 
roots in the formative years of the individual, beginning with the 
elementary school and extending through high school, college and 
adult life. On the high school level, economic education is a pathetic 
story. For the majority of youth, high school graduation is the end of 
the line as far as formal education is concerned; countless numbers 
of these youths join the ranks of adult life carrying on their business 
and economic responsibilities with whatever economic equipment they 
may possess. Social living and economic efficiency are fundamental 
objectives of education. These are integral parts of the objectives of 
secondary education, and yet the sad story of business and economic 
education in the high school is told in the following statistics: Out of 
a total enrollment in United States high schools of 5,650,699 only 
5.3 per cent of this total enrollment have had a course in economics: 
only .5 per cent have had a course in consumer economics; ond 4 
per cent, a course in general business; only 2.7 per cent, a course 
in business law—an aggregate enrollment in business and economics 
courses of only 13 per cent.’ If economic understanding and efficiency 
is a fundamental objective of secondary education, the only conclusion 
that can be drawn is that the remaining 87 per cent of high school 
youth are half educated. The gap between the need of high school 





"United States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 
1948-1950, Federal Security Agency, pp. 29-30, 30-41, 42-85. 
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youth for economic education and the fulfillment of this need should 
be closed. Here, it would appear, is fertile field for sowing the seeds 
of economic literacy and understanding. 

The college, like the high school, affords an excellent opportu- 
nity to attempt to push back still farther the barriers to economic liter- 
acy. Approximately only a third’ of all students who enter college 
ever graduate; the majority drop out of college before graduation, 
either prepared or unprepared for participation in the cummunity of 
economic citizenship. Yet, the curriculums of nearly all of the col- 
lege programs in general education are devoid of business and eco- 
nomic education. Inasmuch as social living and economic efficiency 
are fundamental goals of education, business and economic education 
should be basic in the framework of these goals. No program of gen- 
eral education is complete that does not provide as one of its integral 
parts an understanding of business and economic information and 
practices. The acquisition of the understandings, competencies and tools 
with which to exercise intelligent action is a vital and integral factor 
of the general education of all people. ‘The abolition of economic 
illiteracy is a task for all teachers from the early grades through the 
university levels.’’” In like vein O'Toole points up the case for eco- 
nomic education in the college curriculum as, “Economic literacy as not 
for the few, for the best, . . . for the boys, for the business major. . . 
Economic literacy is for every individual... .” 

Every American youth has a right to learn about and understand 
the basic business and economic concepts affecting government and 
business which influence the economic and occupational lives of all 
people. Likewise it is right of every adult to acquire as full economic 
understanding as it is possible to attain. The economic and business 
aspect of general education must be provided for in the formal school 
period, and continuous opportunities for extending such knowledge 
and understanding must be available to adults of all ages, in all stations 
of life. It must be the concern of all business men, educators and citizens 
to provide this understanding. Based upon the premise that business 
and economic understanding forms the foundation of economic democ- 


* This statistic is adapted from White, R. Clyde, These Will Go To College, Press 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952. 


*Shields, H. G., “The Abolition of Economic Literacy,’ The Journal of the National 
Education Association, 20:315, December, 1931. 


"O'Toole, Mary C., “Economic Literacy—The Nation’s Choice,” Journal of Business 
Education, 28:55, November, 1952. 
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racy, and if fully attained, must start on the grass-roots level, all groups 
—business, labor, government and consumer—must work in a co- 
ordinated effort oward this ideal. 


Richard D. Kidd heads the Division of Business Administration 
at Central State College. He has contributed articles to several 
leading educational and business periodicals. 
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COMMUNITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
A STUDY OF GOULD FARM* 


HENRIK F. INFIELD 


THE SETTING OF THE STUDY 


The therapeutic community that calls itself Gould Farm—after 
the name of its founder William Gould—occupies among the inten- 
tional communities of America a position unique in more than one 
respect. Being in existence now for more than forty years, it is the 
oldest among them. It derives its income neither from agriculture nor 
from the production of goods and commodities but from the care it 
disinterestedly offers to people in need of physical and mental re- 
cuperation. And, by using community as an instrument of therapy, 
unlike the other American communities, it serves to satisfy a need that, 
unfortunately, is becoming increasingly urgent in these our troubled 
times. 

The story of Gould Farm, in its beginnings, resembles that of 
many of the religious utopian colonies of the past. It owes its origin 
to a motive recurrent in the history of these groups, an ardent belief 
that “life can be lived after the pattern of the Sermon of the Mount.” 
However, unlike the leaders of religious communities such as Bethel, 
Aurora, Amana, or Oneida, the man who became the founder of Gould 
Farm, stirred by similar ideas, did not thereupon proceed to stage his 
own version of the early Christian apostolic community. His approach 
was less pretentious and more humble. Described by one who knew 
him well as “extremely kind and outgoing,” a man “always full of 
fun” who “put everyone at his ease,” he appears to have steered clear 
of all doctrinarianism. To profess the teachings of Christ to him ap- 
parently meant to practice them in one’s daily relations of man to man 
He had, it would seem, not much use for big words like ‘sacrifice’ and 
‘love,’ and cared more for what might be called their “operational” 
equivalents, service and kindness. Though deeply inspired, a prag- 
matic attitude of this kind is not likely to produce a sect, a creed, an 





* This is an enlarged version of the article as it appeared in Cooperative Living, Vol. 
VI, No. 3, Spring 1955. It is presented here by the courtesy of the author. 


"This and the following quotations are from an interview with one of the original, still 
active associates of the founder. 
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ideology, or any preconceived notions of community. Gould Farm 
originated not from a blueprint, nor even from a clear-cut intention as 
to its form. It grew “by itself,’’ shaped only by the will of its founder 
to serve those who were in need of help. 

At the time William Gould moved to the present site of the Farm, 
in the Berkshires, near Great Barrington, Massachusetts, he had ac- 
cumulated a good deal of experience with boys’ camps, and had come 
to believe that life in healthy and friendly surroundings, away from 
the city, could do wonders for people of all ages. A friend lent him 
the eleven hundred dollars he needed to purchase the property, an 
abandoned farm. Together with his wife and some relatives, he went 
to work, tidying up the place and readying it for his “guests.” 


What held the little group together, we are told, was William 
Gould's extraordinary ability to create an atmosphere “of harmony and 
unity and undestanding and oneness of a true family.” If he had in 
mind any specific form for his group, it was exactly this, that it shape 
itself in the image of a large loving family. He emphasized, we learn, 
“the sacredness of the family, and put its profound, intrinsic holiness 
above anything else, even the church.” 

Some of the people who found their way to Gould Farm stayed 
on and in turn learned to help others. This development was not pre- 
conceived. It grew naturally out of the reigning spirit of mutual aid. 
In welcoming it, William Gould intuitively anticipated a technique 
advocated decades later by one of the pioneers of group-psychotherapy, 
Harry Stack Sullivan who, as pointed out in a recent study, “found that 
a sympathethic interpersonal environment went far toward achieving 
personality reorganization. By ‘sympathetic environment’ he meant 
a group of persons, some psychotic, some relatively sane, in the latter 
of whom there is conscious formulation of community with the more 
disordered ones . . . the situation is one of education not by verbal 
teaching but by communal experience.” ° 

It is necessary to stress, however, that the basic motives of William 
Gould were not scientific. His intent and extraordinary therapeutic 
capacity were oriented rather by a deeply religious “feeling and being.” 
He was guided, we are told, by the two commandments of “service to 
God and love thy neighbor as thyself,” and by the ardent conviction 





*From Dorothy D. Blitsten: ‘‘Harry Stack Sullivan's Suggestions Concerning the Place 
of Small Groups in Personality Development.” In: Autonomous Group Bulletin, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, Summer 1954, p. 6. 
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that the mental climate created by a group of people who worked and 
lived together in the spirit of kindness was a powerful curative agent. 

Gould Farm was founded in 1913. By 1925 it had already ac- 
quired a unique reputation. Referring to it, the head of a State 
Hospital felt compelled to attest: “We don’t know of any other place 
where patients are so effectively and so quickly rehabilitated.” The 
“family’” was growing and expanding, attracting a widening circle of 
friends and supporters, when the group found itself cruelly deprived 
of its leader. William Gould died suddenly, at the age of 58, while 
fighting a forest fire. Under the leadership of his widow the group 
summoned the strength to continue and, a few years later, formed the 
association that, under the name of The Williams Gould Associates, 
Inc., to this day carries on the work in his spirit. 

By the time of the study, in 1954, the physical plant of the com- 
munity had grown to a considerable size. In addition to a two-story 
Main House—with office, thirty bedrooms, eight bathrooms, a large 
hall serving as a central room, a smaller one for religious services, 
concerts, lectures and group meeting—the property includes at present 
twenty smaller or larger cottages, some of them equipped with heating 
systems for year-round occupancy, a dairy barn with a pasteurizing 
plant, chicken coops, a one-room bungalow for shopwork, and several 
utility sheds. The group owns 550 acres of land, mostly densely wooded 
hills, only partly suited for cultivation. Farming is practiced rather for 
the sake of work therapy than gain, but manages to supply the kitchen 
with eggs and poultry, milk, cream and vegetables. 

The number of people that can be accommodated at one time 
varies with the seasons, from more than a hundred in the summer to 
fifty or, at the most, sixty, in the winter. Some of the guests, especially 
those who come in the summer, need only a rest, a change of environ- 
ment. They may be overtired mothers in need of a breathing spell 
away from their families; newly arrived, bewildered refugees with 
with little or no funds, at a loss in the new surroundings; or, as in one 
instance, a group of musicians unable to afford a more expensive vaca- 
tion. There are also children or young people who, for one reason or 
another, cannot live up to the standards of their own age, who feel 
unhappy and misunderstood, and who would be out of place in a 
confining institution. The majority, however, are people in more 
serious difficulties. They come from mental hospitals, on the recom- 
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mendation of their physician, a welfare agency, a church group, or by 
way of personal contact. In each case application must be made by 
letter, containing a personal reference, a medical history, and a cer- 
tificate attesting that the applicant is free from communicable disease. 
Persons who need special treatment or close supervision or who are 
incapacitated to the point of not being able to take care of their rooms 
and to appear at meals in the dining room, generally are not admitted. 


When an applicant is accepted, preparations are made for his re- 
ception that take into consideration the probable needs of the new ar- 
rival, whether he will need guidance or better be left alone for a time, 
what kind of work and how much he should be induced to take up, 
and so on. Usually, one of the staff or, occasionally, another guest is 
assigned to meet him or her at the train. The task of the host is to 
reassure the new arrival; to alleviate as far as possible his more or less 
natural apprehensions; to familiarize him with the daily routines he is 
to follow, and to acquaint him with such taboos as smoking in the 
bedrooms, or alcohol in any place. Above all, the host tries to com- 
municate to the newcomers a sense of Gould Farm’s family spirit and 
to make him feel at home. 

After a day or two, or whenever he feels ready, the guest begins 
to take part in the different activities. Since hired help is kept at a 
minimum, there is a great deal of opportunity for real work, be it in 
the kitchen and around the house, in the barn, the dairy, the chicken 
house, in the fields or in the gardens. The guest may join one of the 
study groups on current events, creative writing, music, or languages; 
he may participate in social activities, in picnicking, hiking, or visiting 
nearby art centers in the summer, or in skiing and ice skating in the 
winter; or take part in such other entertainment as community singing, 
a private movie show, or square dancing. 

All activities are essentially optional, including work as well as 
attendance at the regular Sunday morning service, consisting of hymn 
singing and a discourse by a member of the staff or by a visitor. The 
only regularity that, for obvious reasons, must be insisted upon is 
attendance at meals. These are all taken in common, with the exception 
of breakfast which some of those who live in the cottages may arrange 
to have at home. The seating of the guests is not left to chance, but 
is planned with some care, especially in cases that need such attention. 

In addition to a strong sense of mutuality, it is probably this spirit 
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of kind-natured but by no means careless informality, so distinct from 
that of any mental hospital or sanatorium, that makes the stay at Gould 
Farm salutary for so many. In the words of one visitor: “Whatever 
you are like when you come, a strange magic soon catches hold of you 
and makes you over. You may yourself be in sore need, of body or 
mind or soul . . . yet you find you can help others, and while you do 
so you find you are helping yourself.’ There are no fixed rules about 
the length of stay, the decisive criterion being the need of the guest. 
However, after two weeks each case is re-examined in the light of this 
“probation” period. If it is felt that the guest has no chance of profit- 
ing from a further stay, the recommending agency is notified and 
asked to recall him. Those who may stay on, do so on the average 
for a period of four to six weeks. Some come only for a few days, 
others keep returning from time to time, and a few may join the staff 
or become permanent residents. Some of the latter, mostly at or of 
retiring age, have built cottages of their own which, when not occupied, 
are at the disposal of the community and become its property at the 
death of the owner. 


True to the nature of its origin, Gould Farm conducts its affairs 
not in the interest of economic gain or profit, but in the spirit of service. 
This makes rules and regulations a matter of secondary concern. The 
preamble of the bylaws defines the community as cooperative, which 
it certainly is in fact, but not in the legal sense of adherence to the 
Rochdale principles. Again, in practice rather than by formal stipula- 
tion, cooperation is quite comprehensive though there is no common 
purse. In the spirit of the classical formula, everybody contributes 
according to his best abilities and receives his share according to his 
needs. Salaries, if paid, are just sufficient for maintenance, while many 
of the staff who have sources of income, a pension, social security, or 
annuities, virtually volunteer their services. There being no medical 
staff besides nurses, administrative and managing expenses can be 
kept low. In spite of the fact that the maximum fee aked is $35 a 
week and that no one is denied care because of financial considerations, 
the community is able to cover three fourths of its budget from fees 
paid by the guests. The rest is supplied by occasional donations, be- 
quests, and the more regular contributions, from one dollar up, of the 
more than a thousand members of the loose organization known as 
The Friends of Gould Farm. Thus, in its own humble but to all 
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appearances highly effective way, the group is able not only to continue 
but to expand its activities from year to year, and to offer its services 
to a steadily increasing number of people in need of a “half-way house’ 
between outright hospitalization and full recovery. According to the 
latest published report, a total of five hundred and ninety-four people, 
the largest number on record so far, visited Gould Farm in 1953. Of 
these, three hundred and forty-six were people in need of theraputic 
attention, or “guests.” 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


Unlike the studies of other experimental groups, the Zionist 
Training Farms, the French communities of work, or the two other in- 
tentional communities, Campanella and Macedonia, that of Gould 
Farm was not made upon the request of the group itself. The spiritual 
climate created by William Gould’s genius for kindness and, after his 
death, devoutly sustained by his associates and successors, as well as the 
therapeutic intent of the community seems to leave little occasion for 
such request. Like all devoted healers, the associates tend to disregard 
troubles of their own and, when perplexities become too great, to 
look for guidance in the spirit that had animated William Gould 
himself. 

A study of Gould Farm appeared desirable, however, for several 
reasons. As it presented itself on our first visit, in October 1953, it 
was a community of a unique kind, unlike any other encountered in 
all our studies. By turning community into an instrument of therapy 
it completely reversed the membership policy usual in other communi- 
tarian groups. Instead of trying to build up a large body of permanent 
members and admitting new ones after careful scrutiny and probation, 
Gould Farm keeps the permanent part of the community relatively 
small as compared to the part of the “family” that is transient. In other 
words, unlike other groups that are largely self-centered, it is the only 
one of its kind that is essentially self-transcendent. Although steeped 
in faith, Gould Farm, at the same time is nonsectarian, welcoming as 
it does people of all creeds, including those with no creed at all: and 
it is modern in the sense that, like the Kibbutzim or the French com- 
munities of work, it came into existence in response to an urgent need 
that could not be satisfied at all, or at least not as well, by individual 
action. In this way, and by sheer intuition, it would seem, it has de- 
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veloped a design that suggests significant solutions to some of the 
basic problems besetting psychotherapy on the one side, and the inten- 
tional communities in America, on the other. Last but not least, the 
fact that it has already outlasted all but the strictly sectarian communi- 
ties and still is far from showing any signs of decline could be accepted 
as sufficient proof that the course it has taken is sound and viable and 
that the type of community it has created is capable of survival and 
perpetuation. 


The idea of serving as an object scientfic exploration did not seem 
to be particularly inviting to the people of Gould Farm. Letting 
themselves, like their founders, be motivated chiefly by religious ‘‘feel- 
ing and being,” they could not see much use or feel any particular 
need for the kind of rational group self-examination provided by socio- 
logical testing. However, once they realized that the important exam- 
ple they were setting could be better understood and more widely emu- 
lated on the strength of a more objective interpretation, they changed 
their minds and readily consented to the study. 


It could easily be seen that the preparation for the testing, the 
‘warming-up’ process, in the present case would have to be handled 
with more than the usual care. Basically, the approach had to be the 
same as in other similar groups. An indispensable prerequisite of a 
study of this kind is that of making it meaningful not only to the one 
who carries it out but even more so to the group itself. This condition 
is easily fulfilled whenever the request for the study comes from a group 
itself. However, there are groups which tend more or less to “repress” 
their troubles or conflicts and to maintain at all costs the pretense of 
harmony. It requires usually an extended process of preliminary clarifi- 
cation before a group of this kind learns to look at itself more soberly. 
Such process of clarification usually is taken in its stride by an experi- 
mental group, but it could possibly produce serious inhibitions in a 
group like Gould Farm. To avoid this, the necessary probing had to 
be carried out with more than usual caution. 


It became possible to do so thanks largely to the assistance of 
Dr. Haigh and a group of graduate students of his seminar for psy- 
chology at Springfield College” With the help of Dr. Haigh, who, 
having been in contact with Gould Farm prior to the study, enjoyed 
its confidence, it was possible to induce the group to form a committee, 
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consisting of four of its staff members, that shared with the researchers 
the responsibility for preparing the group for the tests. A number of 
meetings were held with this committee, as well as with other staff 
members, between the time the project was first broached to the group, 
towards the end of December 1953, and the actual application of the 
tests, early in April 1954. 

Once the group, through their spokesmen, the committee which 
kept the associates and the guests fully informed about the progress of 
the discussions, had caught on to the value of the ‘reexamination,’ it 
began to view itself more critically. Issues that had been glossed over 
before were no longer evaded. A question of principal importance, 
concerning the actual mutuality between the associates and the guests, 
came into focus. Since community was the chief therapeutic implement 
of the group, the degree of mutuality between the associates and the 
guests could clearly be seen as an index of its effectiveness. It turned 
out that the group was, by far, less certain of itself in this respect than 
its self-definition as ‘one large family’ meant to imply. As a matter of 
fact, those responsible for the conduct of affairs admitted that for some 
time already they had felt apprehension on this account. They wel- 
comed, therefore, the light the tests promised to throw on this matter 
This focussing of the study on an issue crucial to the group itself made 
the study more meaningful for all concerned. Instead of confining 
itself to cold fact-finding, it assumed its proper character of self- 
exploratory group action. 


THE TESTS 


The battery of tests and related devices was administered during 
the first week-end of April 1954, in three sessions arranged so as to 
follow immediately upon the noon meals on Saturday and Sunday, and 
the dinner on Saturday evening. This arrangement was devised in 
order to produce maximum attendance. The sequence of the tests was 
the usual one but, in view of the nature of the group, more time was 
allowed—three instead of the usual two sessions—for the filling out of 
the questionnaires. The personal questionnaire, at noon, was followed 





*Beyond taking active part in the sociological part of the study, Dr. Haigh applied 
psychological tests of his own. For technical reasons it was decided to leave the 
discussion of the results of these tests to a separate report, being prepared by 
Dr. Haigh. 
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by the sociometric and the cooperative potential test on Saturday even- 
ing, and by the obstacles test on Sunday. 

At the time of the study the total population of Gould Farm 
consisted of altogether seventy-two people. According to their status 
they were listed as follows: fifteen associates, of whom virtually all 
had some function in the group; six members of the staff; five per- 
manent residents; and forty-six guests. Sociologically, the population 
of Gould Farm may be divided into two distinct parts: the permanent 
members of the community—a sector that remains relatively constant 
and includes all the associates, the staff, and the permanent residents, 
on the one hand; and the more fluctuating body of the guests, on the 
other. 

Given the mental and, in quite a few instances, the physical state 
of the guests, the participation of the two different sectors, as could 
have been expected, was quite uneven. While the members took an 
active interest in the study and made every effort to participate, only 
less than half of the guests were capable or willing to do so. Never- 
theless, the results proved to be quite adequate for the purposes of the 
study. They yielded sufficient insight into the social configuration of the 
community and lent themselves to a relevant exploration of the cen- 
tral issue at stake—the objective assessment of the mutuality existing 
between the constant sector of the community on the one side, and its 
beneficiaries, on the other. It might be well, in the interest of such 
exploration, to consider separately the findings of the two sectors. This 
procedure should facilitate a comparison between the two subgroups, 
the members and the guests, and lead to a more pertinent interpre- 
tation of the results. 


The Personal Questionnaire 


The Members.—The tabulation of the findings proved to be 
quite revealing. This was especially the case with the data on age and 
sex composition of the members. It is true that upon entering Gould 
Farm the first impression gained was that of a certain mellowness, 
quite uncommon in experimental groups in which the younger element 
tends to predominate. Uncommon seemed to be also the greater num- 
ber of women, many of them apparently of a more advanced age. 
However, the animated kindness that kept everybody on the alert and the 
active interest the people obviously took in each other made one feel 
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that these men and women, though they certainly were advanced in 
years, could not really be old. 

Therefore the compilation of the average age for the members 
proved to be something of a surprise. Of the altogether twenty-six 
members, twenty-three—all the members of the staff—all permanent 
residents, and twelve of the fifteen associates—answered the question 
as to date of birth. In the light of these answers only four of the mem- 
bers, two associates and two members of the staff, were under thirty, 
the youngest being twenty-four. All the others ranked in age from 57 
to 86. Computed for all the members, the average age was 60; but 
when only the real “old-timers” were considered, ten associates and two 
permanent residents, whose connection with Gould Farm extends from 
a minimum of 14 to a maximum of 41 years, the average age rises to 
67.3. This certainly is a ripe chronological age for a group of people 
carrying on a significant and still expanding enterprise. 


Less striking, but also unexpected, proved to be the actual sex 
ratio of the group. Taking all the members together it is one of 16 
women to 10 men; but limited to the associates alone, who after all 
form the very core of the community, it is one of 12 women to only 
three men. The statistical prevalence of the female element among 
the members is thus more definite than suggested by casual observation. 


The Guests——Apart from the fact that, as a group, they are 
younger— their average age is 41.2, as compared with 60 for the mem- 
bers—and that their length of stay is considerably short—11 months on 
the average’—the personal characteristics of the 21 guests who re- 
turned the personal questionnaire on the whole appear to be quite 
similar to those of the members.” 


Briefly summed up, the data of the personal questionnaire indicate 
that the guests differ from the members in several aspects, but not sub- 
stantially. They come from families that are somewhat smaller and 
more frequently broken by bereavement; their religious background is 
more varied; they count among them a slightly larger number of persons 





‘It remains virtually the same when the age of the three associates who did not fill out 
the questionnaire is added. It is 45, 70 and 86, respectively. 


5As compared with 23.1 years for the associates, 16.75 years for the permanent residents 
and 3.1 years for the staff members. 


"Because of lack of space, a full tabulation of the data obtained from the personal 
questionnaire cannot be presented here. It will be offered in a forthcoming compre- 
hensive publication of these studies. 
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who stay single; their occupational background tends to be more check- 
ered; and they display less political interest. In average age only and 
in the attitude towards the community is there any marked difference. 
The guests on the average are about twenty years younger; and while 
the members give almost equal weight to humanitarian and religious 
reasons for their interest in the community, the guests appear to value 
it chiefly on humanitarian and therapeutic but less on religious grounds. 
With regard to the other characteristics covered by the personal ques- 
tionnaire, the two groups are quite similar if not identical, most remark- 
ably so with regard to economic and educational background which, in 
both cases, is definitely middle-class. 


The Obstacles Test 


In order to gain a clear picture of the character of the two sub- 
groups, the members and the guests, and so be in a better position to 
assess the mutuality existing between them, it may be well to change 
somewhat the usual order of reviewing the results of the tests and to 
consider the findings of the obstacles and the cooperative potential 
before those of the sociometric test. 

There are two things that are of interest with regard to the answers 
on the obstacles test: the impression they convey of the resoluteness of 
the people in a given group; and the estimate they yield of the degree 
of satisfaction enjoyed by them in their present situation. The latter 
can be appraised on the basis of the happiness ratings in childhood, 
adolescence, and at present, as well as from the “wants’’ listed as 
unsatisfied, the former may be gained from the statements made in 
response to the other parts of the questionnaire. From the twenty 
such statements offered on the obstacles test, three, two of associates 
and one of a permanent resident staff, have been selected and are 
reproduced in the following as more or less typical for the three ele- 
ments that compose the group of members. 


Autobiographical Sketches 


(1) Perhaps most remarkable, not so much for its explicit content 
as for the spirit that animates it, is the statement of aJ, whom we shal] 
call Judith. Being 84 at the time of the study, and a member of Gou!d 
Farm since 1937, she is in age and standing among the oldest in the 
group. From her personal questionnaire we learn that she is American 
by birth and descent; that she was one of three children in a family 
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that was bereaved by the death of the father, an event that occurred 
when she was 15. Both parents belonged to the Congregational Church 
and were observant. Father was a business man, apparently not with- 
out means. In spite of his early death, Judith could go to college, 
from which she graduated with a B. A. She then went into teaching, 
a career she pursued for more than thirty years. Having stayed single, 
she joined Gould Farm when she retired and has stayed here ever 
since. She is a registered democrat, of liberal inclinations, and favors 
community for exclusively humanitarian reasons. Her showing on the 
other tests is not especially distinguished. Her cooperative potential 
score, 63, marks her as “definitely cooperative,’ but she receives, on 
the sociometric test, only four choices, two on “work,” one each on 
“seating” and “religious attendance,” and none of her choices is recip- 
rocated. She rates herself on the obstacles test as ‘“‘mostly happy’”’ in 
childhood and adolescence, and “thoroughly happy” since at Gould 
Farm. In answer to the question of what she “wanted badly” in the 
three different periods of her life and how she went about getting it, 
she relates: 


(a) Childhood: 


A big doll in a window in Sargatoga. I showed my mother that I 
wanted it. She said ‘No’; and explained that it might cost $40. I 
subsided. I probably wanted the attention being given a rather ag- 
gressive brother and a lovely little sister. I tried to be good since I 
knew I wasn’t interesting. 


I dare say I got my share of attention but I don’t think I found it 
adequate. 


(b) Adolescence: 


I wanted a horse to ride. It came in the form of an old liver-stable 
horse, useful to the family for driving because he was safe; and dear 
to me because I had the chance to ride him and, more or less, care 
for him. I didn’t do anything to get Old General except to show 
how much I wanted him. 


(c) At Gould Farm: 


I still want a deepened spirituality. I still want to be closer to more 
people although I suspect I have as many rather close contacts as most 
people—not as many casual contacts. 


I should like the self-confidence that I see my associates have. 





‘All statements are reproduced true to the original, with only such changes as are 
necessary to preserve the anonymity of the individual. 
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Brief as those statements are, they succeed in conveying something 
of Gould Farm’s unique spirit. There must be something exceptionally 
invigorating about a group that harbors people like Judith who, at the 
age of 84, is capable of candidly setting herself goals for further self- 
improvement. 


(2) The statements of aK, another associate whom we shall call 
Kenneth, may serve to slightly contrast and to complement those 
offered by Judith. A member of 14 years’ standing, Kenneth is a relative 
“newcomer” to the group and, being 62 at the time of the study, one 
of the youngest among its “old-timers.” From his personal question- 
naire we learn that he is American born of American parents; that he 
comes from a large well-integrated family, in which he was one of 
seven children; that his parents were observant Methodists; and quite 
well off—the father owning a substantial business enterprise. Kenneth 
received a good education, finishing college with a B. A. degree. He 
is married, to aL, who is also an associate, and has three grownup 
children. During the first World War he saw service in the army as 
a first lieutenant. He has many friends, in and outside of Gould Farm, 
and votes as an “independent.” As to his reasons for interest in com- 
munity, he checks only “religious,” but adds a question mark which, 
it might be assumed, is to signify certain doubts as to the appropri- 
ateness of the term. His raw sociometric score is relatively high. He 
receives nine choices, equally divided among the three criteria. While 
this marks his ‘‘raw status” as that of “middle bracket,” his mutual 
score of five, three on “work” and one each on “seating” and “reli- 
gious attendance,” is one of the two highest among the members. His 
cooperative potential score of 87 is the very highest in this group and 
ranks him as “extremely cooperative.’’ On the obstacles test, he rates 
himself as “throughly happy’ in childhood and adolescence and as 
“mostly happy” since at Gould Farm. His answers are as follows: 


(a) Childhood: 


Had a happy childhood indeed. Have no recollection of any great 
want of anything. During childhood father had only a modest 
position and we lived in a lower class neighborhood, but everything 
we kids did was exciting and fun. Of course, our parents were good, 
loving folks; not perfect, but gave us attention and love and affec- 
tion and spankings. We had a big family and had lots of fun. I 
did well in school and enjoyed it. Didn’t have any spending money 
but it didn’t seem to matter. 
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(b) Adolescence: 


Neither do I have any memory of any great desire in adolescence. It 
too was happy. Father had advanced up the economic scale. We lived 
in a better neighborhood with parks and open fields around us and 
good youngsters to play with. I was a good athlete as were my 
brothers and led all the teams and gangs in the neighborhood, and our 
house was the neighborhood’s hangout, our cellar the clubroom for 
the group—with parents’ acceptance. In school I did very well and 
was an athletic star on high school teams, so all I wanted was bigger 
and better home runs and higher marks, which I worked hard to get 
by practising hard at athletics and studying hard at home. I needed 
money to go to dances as my parents had seven children and no 
spending money for us; but I shoveled snow, tended furnaces, beat 
rugs, worked for a florist at Easter and Xmas, and sold tickets at a 
ball park. Of course, not everything was perfect. I wasn’t good 
looking, but that didn’t seem to bother the girls, of whom I had 
plenty. I’m no good to a psychologist or a psychiatrist on account 
of real happy childhood. (Naturally I wanted to improve myself 
mentally. I joined church at 16 and was religiously motivated and 
of course wanted a greater spiritual development. I did the usual 
things with this in mind and always was a hard worker for anything 
I wanted.) 


(c) Gould Farm: 


As one who has some critical judgment, I think in terms of both 
self-improvement and of how places with which I am connected 
can do better. This goes for Gould Farm, of course. I'd like to see 
it better managed, more staff who can give more guests more under- 
standing and individual attention. I'd like to see it sharpen its focus 
as to purpose: I'd like to see quests more in the family, have more 
to say in its management, within limits, of course. I'd like to see the 
staff associates think together more often on how to cure themselves 
as well as their guests. I’d most like to see much more maturity and 
growth for myself. On all of the above I try to work steadily for 
improvement and help constructively where I can with periods of 
failure in effort and judgment. 


As the last part of his statements suggests, Kenneth is concerned 
not so much with self-improvement as with the betterment of the 
community’s effectiveness. His statement is significant, for it tends to 
identify the weaknesses of Gould Farm as seen by an insider. His 
more critical attitude probably is due to two facts: one, that as a 
“newcomer” he has not been exposed to the direct impact of the 
founder’s strong personality; and two, that he values the community 
more for its own sake than as a memorial to the greatness of its founder. 
Such as it is, however, his attitude is by no means atypical. It only 
stresses an outlook that, as the statement of Judith shows, essentially 
is shared by even the oldest of the associates. 
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(3) This high-spirited attitude appears typical of those who, like 
the permanent residents, come to Gould Farm chiefly to retire. The 
laconic statements of pW, or Walter, as we shall call him, may serve 
as illustration. Born in 1883 and thus 71 at the time of the study, 
Walter settled at Gould Farm in 1941, or 13 years ago. His personal 
questionnaire reveals that he is American born of American parents 
who were observant Episcopalians. The exceptionally large middle- 
class family—father was a lawyer and Walter was one of twelve 
children—was broken up by the death of both parents. Walter went 
to college, but left it after attending for two years. He went into 
journalism, served in the National Guard, and then turned to ministry, 
a calling at which he worked for thirty years effectively enough to earn 
an honorary degree of D. D. A “liberal” and “independent democrat,” 
he checks just “humanitarian” as his dominant motivation. His socio- 
metric score is quite low. He receives only one choice, on “religious 
attendance,’ and does not reciprocate it. But his cooperative potential 
score of 68.5 ranks him as ‘‘definitely cooperative.” On the obstacles 
tests, he rates himeslf as “mostly happy” in childhood and adolescence, 
and as ‘thoroughly happy” since at Gould Farm. His answers are brief, 
but to the point: 


(a) Childhood: 


Wanted badly a bicycle! Worked in stores, etc. (Come of big family— 
small funds). 


(b) Adolescences 


No comment. Always had an urge for education and spiritual expan- 
sion. 


(c) Gould Farm: 


To be useful, though retired! Worked at over 200 different jobs. 


Wrote six books. Daily column in press for ten years. At Gould 
Farm, cared for four small gardens. Drove Farm car four years. 
Cared for furnace nine winters, etc. 


Curt as these statements are, they suffice to show that in the climate of 
Gould Farm even retirement can mean a good deal of useful activity. 


Self-Rating On Happiness 


The Members.—The samples of autobiographical sketches gleaned 


from the statements on the obstacles test unanimously suggest that the 
members feel quite happy about their community. That this is true not 
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only for the samples offered but for the group as a whole can be seen 
from a tabulation of all the self-ratings on the first part of the ob- 
stacles test. Of the twenty who returned this questionnaire, one failed 
to mark such ratings, which leaves nineteen to be tabulated. This is 
done in the accompanying table: 

It can be seen from this tabulation that there is not one of the 
members rating himself as unhappy since at Gould Farm. However, 
this does not means that the members find nothing left to desire. They 
register quite a few wants that, in the usual manner, can be marked as 
chiefly self-oriented or chiefly community-oriented. The former are 
relatively few in number, and refer to things like “a house for the 
family,” a “satisfactory job,” “long vacation,” “literary success,” or 
“more self-confidence.” The chiefly community-oriented are more fre- 
quent. They can be briefly tabulated as follows: 


Number of Times 
Nature of Wants Mentioned 


Improvement in the management of the community (in terms of 
enlargement of physical facilities, more adequate and larger 
staff and intensification of therapeutic activities) 

Spiritual fulfillment through service 

More opportunity for service 

“To be closer to more people” 

To be useful though retired 


ee Wo 


In assessing the capacity of the members for achieving their ends, 
it is necessary to keep in mind their chief goal and the means they are 
willing to apply in its pursuit. The first is, to be of service; and the 
second, kindliness. Even if they seek self-improvement, they do so in 
order to be better able to be kind to others. In this light, their peculiar, 
diffident kind of resoluteness appears to be unmistakable. It remains 
a distinguishing characteristic even of those among them whose age is 
quite advanced. 

The Guests—Tabulated in the same manner as those of the mem- 
bers, the ratings of the guests are as follows: 
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In comparing these ratings with those of the members, it is ne- 
cessary to keep in mind the relatively large number of the guests who 
for one reason or another kept shy of the tests. In the light of their 
condition and the circumstances of their residence at Gould Farm, it 
is reasonable to assume that those who feel less happy about it are 
also those who are least willing to expose themselves to any ques- 
tioning. In this sense, their self-rating might have produced quite a 
different picture. Such as it is, it shows that the guests are, on the 
whole, only little less happy at Gould Farm than the members. 

There is one other difference between the two sets of ratings that 
might be worth noting. While of the nineteen members there are six 
who rate themselves as “thoroughly happy’ in childhood, there are 
altogether ten of the eighteen guests who do so. This probably is 
due to a tendency to overate childhood by contrast with the present 
unhappy condition. 

More marked, however, is the difference between guests and 
members with regard to the nature of wants they register. While those 
cited by the latter are chiefly community-oriented, those of the guests, 
as can be seen from the following tabulation, tend to be by far more 
self-oriented. 


SELF-CENTERED WANTS 
Number of Times 


Nature of Wants Mentioned 
“Romance’’ and marriage 3 
A “‘close buddy or pal” 2 
Gainful employment 2 
A car 1 
A “guiding hand” 1 
Security of belonging 1 
Nice house, piano, rugs 1 
To leave farm 1 

COMMUNITY-ORIENTED WANTS 
More mutual aid 1 
More “‘sense of kinship’ with diverse types 1 
That others might know the supreme joy of 
those who accept Christ and manifest his love 1 
Increased capacity for understanding people 1 
To improve planning for the food needs of the community 1 


As can be seen, the number of self-oriented wants far exceeds the 
community-oriented ones. Given the condition of the guests, and the 
preoccupation with their own self it tends to enhance, this may not 
appear surprising. 
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As to the manner in which the guests go about obtaining the things 
they “want badly,” the impression gained from their statements, as 
could be expected, is one of greater indecision and irresoluteness, 
though there are a few instances which impress one with their single- 
track-minded pursuit of not always rational goals. 


The Cooperative Potential 


Since the results of this test can be reduced to numerical scores, 
it might simplify matters and facilitate comparison if they were pre- 
sented side by side for the members and the guests. 


Table 3 
COOPERATIVE POTENTIAL SCORES FOR MEMBERS AND GUESTS 
Members Guests 
Bracket Name Score Name Score 
Extremely Cooperative aK 87 GM 88 
aC 8i GC 80.5 
aN 79 GI 78.5 
pV 78.5 GJ 78.5 
aH 73 GA 77 
GK 73.5 
Definitely Cooperative pw 69.5 GE 71 
al 69 GL 71 
aL 68.5 GN 70 
aS 68 GR 68 
aJ 63 GAK 68 
aM 63 GF 67 
GO 66 
GAJ 66 
GD 65 
GS 61 
GAI 61 
Fairly Cooperative aG 60 GAH 60 
sP 59 GG 52 
sR 58.5 
aO 58 
sQ 58 
aA 56 
Poorly Cooperative GHB 39 
GB 38 
Noncooperative GW 30 


As can be seen, the higest score, on the side of the members is 87, 
and the lowest 56. This puts the majority of the members in the 
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none below potentially ‘fairly cooperative.” The range is far wider on 
the side of the guests. Their highest score of 88 slightly surpasses 
that of the members, and their lowest of 30 is far below the lowest 
on the other side. However, though two of the guests rank as “poorly” 
and one even as “non-cooperative,” the number of those who rank as 
“extremely” and ‘‘definitely cooperative” (17 out of 22) is here pro- 
portionately greater. This explains why the group score of the guests, 
which is 64.9, is only slightly below that of the members, or 66.4. 
Thus, on this score, there is only a negligible difference between the 
two groups, both ranking as potentially definitively cooperative. 


The Sociometric Test 


The findings of this test are of special significance in the context 
of this study. Since they are expected to reveal the networks of inter- 
personal relations existing in the group, they should help us to estimate 
in measurable terms the extent to which the guests are actually included 
in the community. Although Gould Farm is affiliated with the Fellow- 
ship of Intentional Communities and has much in common with com- 
munities like Campanella and Macedonia, it was felt that it differed 
from them essentially in some of its main activities. It was decided, 
therefore, to prepare a new questionnaire for its sociometric test. This, 
as usual, was done on the basis of a “job analysis,” carried out with 
the help of the committee mentioned above. The result was a question- 
naire formulated as follows: ‘Whom do you choose for (1) Working 
together on jobs (in farm, kitchen, office, etc.) ? (2) Sitting next to you 
at table at mealtime? (3) Going for walks together? (4) Going on 
outings (swimming, concerts, etc.) ? (5) Talking over personal pro- 
blems? (6) Participating in leisure activities (arts and crafts, games, 
study groups) ? (7) Attending religious services together? (8) Lead- 
in religious service ? 

For reasons of standardization, out of these eight criteria, as in the 
other studies, three were selected for scoring. In doing so, care was 
taken to choose criteria more closely matching those used for other 
groups. It was found, after some experimentation, that the first, second 
and seventh of the criteria were most suited to that purpose. They will 
be referred to in the following as “work,” “seating,” and “religious 
attendance.” 

Altogether forty members of the “family” took part in the test, 
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eighteen of the permanent members and twenty-two of the guests. 
Two of the staff members returned questionnaires with answers such 
as “anybody” or ‘whole group” and six of the guests, with answers 
too confused to be useful or with statements such as ‘“‘no one here’”’ or 
no friends, I do things alone.” 


The tabulated choices of the remaining thirty-two, sixteen members 
and sixteen guests, exentded to twenty-six, or all of the members and 
thirty-three guests, or altogether fifty-nine members of the “family.” 
On the strength of this tabulation, the raw sociometric status scores 
for Gould Farm’s population as a whole yield the following summary 


picture: 
“Stars’” (18 or more choices) : 0 
Upper bracket (13-17 choices) : 4 
Middle bracket (12-6 choices) : 17 
Lower bracket (5-1 choices) : 33 
Isolates (no choices) : 5 


Total 59 


As can be seen, there are no “stars” at Gould Farm, but five 
“isolates;’” 21 are in the “upper and middle,” and 33 in the lower—or 
“neglected’”—bracket. This, if measured by the usual standards, is not 
a very good showing. Not much better is that with regard to ‘group 
coherence.” Based on the “sheer number of mutual choices observed,” 
it yields a score of 21, which, according to Bronfenbrenner’s stan- 
dardization on three criteria and four allotted choices, is closer to the 
lower limit of “expected value,” thus indicating a rather low level 
of “group solidarity’’ for Gould Farm’s population as a whole.’ 

However, if for the sake of comparison the scores of the members 
are separated from those of the guests, the picture radically changes in 
favor of the former. A summary tabulation of the two sets of scores 
makes this evident. 





®See Urie Bronfenbrenner: ‘A Constant Frame of Reference for Sociometric Research.” 
Sociometry. Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 69. 
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Table 4 
RAW SOCIOMETRIC SCORES 

Bracket Members Guests 
Stars 0 0 
Upper 3 1 
Middle 13 4 
Lower 8 25 
Isolates 2 3 
Total 26 


33 


A final and crucial aspect of the sociometric findings is the distri- 
bution of the mutual choices. A sociogram graphically representing all 
reciprocated choices on the three criteria shows a total of 21 such 
choices. Of these 13 are choices between members and five between 


guests only. In terms of the three criteria, these choices are distributed 
as follows: 


Criterion Members Guests 
Number of Number of 
mutual choices mutual choices 
“Work” 5 1 
“Seating” 2 2 
“Religious attendance” 6 2 
Total 13 5 


As to the choices that are mutual between members and guests, 
their number evidently is smallest. Of three such choices, two are on 
“seating’’—one between an associate and one between a permanent 
resident, respectively, and a guest; and one on “work’’—between a 
permanent resident and a guest. 

Summed up, these findings appear to indicate that “group coher- 
ence” is more than two and a half times stronger among the members 
than among the guests; and that the mutuality between the two sectors 
of the “family,” to say the least, is quite low. 


INTERPRETATION 


As the tabulation of the results shows, in and by themselves, the 
findings of the sociometric test seem to reveal substantial weaknesses 
in Gould Farm’s group structure. As far as it can be traced in 
measurable terms, the mutuality between the guests and the members 
appears to be too tenuous to justify the claim that Gould Farm achieves 
its therapeutic effect by including all in the intimacy of a “large 
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family.” The guests, though they are in the community, seem to be 
only to a negligible degree of it. 

That the fault, if one has to be assumed, does not lie with the 
guests is indicated by the findings of two other devices of the battery— 
the personal questionnaire and the cooperative potential test. As 
the comparison of personal data shows, though there are some differ- 
ences between the members and the guests, both are essentially similar 
in outlook and background. There is, similarly, little difference 
between the members and the guests with regard to their group score 
on the cooperative potential test. In the light of these findings, there is 
little in the personal background of the potential capacity for co- 
operation of the guests to justify the scantiness of visible ties between 
them and the members. It would seem then that by sheer reduction it 
is the latter who must accept the blame for failing to develop and to 
cultivate such ties. 


However, the results of the obstacles test tend to complicate the 
issue. There are, first, the ratings on happiness that indicate that, on 
the whole, the guests are just as happy at Gould Farm as are the mem- 
bers. There is also, and even more to the point, the relatively large 
number of guests who, in response to the last question of this test, 
volunteer statements that in glowing terms testify to the therapeutic 
effect of Gould Farm. A few excerpts should demonstrate this: “My 
adjustment to Gould Farm was not immediate,” says GB, “but I had 
the feeling of belonging right away. The feeling of kindness and 
happiness and warmth so evident from the first day.” .. . Or, as GR 
puts it: “Gould Farm has given me kindliness and understanding which 
have made me grateful and happy. .. .’” Similar statements, briefer 
or longer, can be quoted in addition, such as “I have been very happy 
here” (GC); “We work as a community and that’s fine” (GL); or, 
even more succinctly ‘““Now I live here, it’s a dream come true” (GB). 
Perhaps most revealing is the one by GD: ‘For myself I want increased 
capacity for understanding people. I am working toward this end by 
talking with the wise ones here and by reading, as well as by trying 
to be friendly to those who need understanding .... I am deeply 
grateful to Gould Farm friends and atmosphere for help in achieving 
this desire.” 

We have underlined ‘‘atmosphere” because the term might help 
us to resolve the seeming contradiction between these statements, which 
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unmistakably attest to the community’s effect on the guests, and the 
findings of the sociometric test, which tend to disparage it. if, as we 
believe, the statements are as spontaneous and sincere as the findings 
are correct, we seem to be faced with something of a dilemma. We 
may, on the one hand, try to escape it by recalling the large number 
of guests who kept shy of the tests and by assuming that many of 
them were also among the least happy at Gould Farm. It might be 
argued, however, that those who failed to take part in the study were 
also those whose condition makes their opinions least relevant. We 
may try, on the other hand, to find a way out by questioning the per- 
tinence of our sociometric evaluation. In the light of similar findings 
in other groups, we may argue, the number of mutual choices between 
the members and the guests is not at all as insignificant as it appears 
to be. Compared with the findings at Clermont, where only one 
mutual choice would be discovered between the “productifs” on the 
one side, and the “familiers’”” on the other,” Gould Farm’s three such 
choices look far from poor. However, it must be remembered that 
the members of Clermont live dispersed throughout a city and that 
those who, like the “familiers,’””" do not work in the factory see the 
companions only from time to time; while at Gould Farm, the mem- 
bers and the guests live and do things together all the time. It is 
true that if we take into consideration the condition of the guests, 
particularly as it expresses itself in their present preoccupation with 
self-oriented wants, Gould Farm’s ability to stimulate them at all into 
participation becomes remarkable. Still, it cannot be denied that it 
falls short of the professed goal of integrating all who join the com- 
munity into “one large family.” 

It is the concept of “atmosphere” that offers rescue from the 
dilemma by helping to reconcile the apparent opposites. There is no 
necessity to deny that, as far as they go, the findings of the test are 
correct and useful, even if one has to admit that they are useful and 
correct only as far as they go. No living organism, whether individual 
or social, can be fully comprehended in quantitative terms alone. The 
imponderables of “feeling and living” suggest the necessary, and 
possibly desirable, limitations of measurement. In the case of Gould 
Farm, those imponderables help explain the apparent contradiction 
between the sociometric findings, on the one side, and the evidence of 





See this author’s Utopia and Experiment, New York, 1955, Fr. Praeger, P. 302. 
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therapeutic effect, on the other. The living faith of Gould Farm is 
based on what might be called an “operational” interpretation of the 
Christian teachings. In this interpretation, ‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” assumes a direct and practicable meaning that might be trans- 
cribed as “Be kind to your neighbor and trust that he will respond in 
kind;” and the rule “Do unto others as you want them to do unto you” 
becomes “Whatever you do unto another, do it with kindness.” It is 
this atmosphere of kindness, created by its founder and effectively 
sustained by his associates, that helps explain why Gould Farm is 
capable of exerting its beneficial effect in spite of—or possibly without 
requiring—a degree of sociometric integration that is generally accept- 
ed as a mark of group coherence. It might be worth noting that of 
all the groups studied Gould Farm is the only one that, on the three 
criteria found to be most pertinent, produces no “‘star.” There is, 
perhaps, a lesson here that other communities, especially those of the 
“ideological” kind—and possibly all society—can learn from Gould 
Farm. Unlike plain and simple kindness and its concomitants, 
patience and consideration, /ove is a too ambiguous and too danger- 
ously ambivalent, a too complex and potentially explosive emotion to 
serve as a dependable binding force for a community. The more 
intensive it becomes, the greater its danger of producing conflict and 
of ending in hatred. Even at its best, love cannot be forced; while 
kindliness can be willed. Where as at Gould Farm, it reigns supreme, 
it removes the extremes and creates a social atmosphere conducive to 
making the old active, the ailing well, and the healthy better. 


EFFECTS OF THE STUDY 


The results of the study were presented in a meeting attended by 
most of the permanent members and four of the guests, altogether 
twenty-seven persons. At that time, August 1954, only a rough 
analysis of the data could be offered, but the conclusions reached were 
essentially the same as those just discussed. The procedure was iden- 
tical with that observed in other groups. It was based on an explan- 
ation of the mechanism of the tests and a display of the tabulated 
results. As in most of the other groups, the manifest consensus of 
those present acknowledged the validity of the interpretation by giving 
the discussion that followed a diagnostic turn. Among the subjects 
brought up in the discussion two in particular might be worth mention- 
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ing. One concerned the possible use of all or some of the tests as 
part of the admission procedure. Although the therapy Gould Farm 
offers defies by its very nature any purely statistical evaluation, the 
group itself felt that it could profit from a more accurate processing 
of relevant data. Information secured by the tests administered upon 
arrival and again upon departure of a guest, it was thought, could 
render more accurate insight into whether, to what degree, and in what 
specific way his stay in the community had achieved its purpose. Serious 
consideration, therefore, was given to this possibility. 


Of more immediate urgency was the second issue. It concerned 
the very survival and continued existence of the community. As the 
findings showed, Gould Farm was doing quite well, on the whole. 
Failings such as suggested by the members in their infrequent mention 
on the obstacles test of the need for improvement in the management 
of the community, for enlarging the physical facilities, increasing the 
staff and intensifying the therapeutic activities were relatively insig- 
nificant. They gave added weight to some of the more negative findings 
of the study, but like these, they appeared to be counterbalanced by 
the positive effects of the atmosphere of kindness. What could give 
cause for real concern was the difficulty the associates apparently had 
not so much in attracting as in holding younger people. At the very 
time of the study, the two youngest associates, a couple, aN and aO, 
had just tendered their resignation. They had, as their tests showed, 
played an important and beneficial role in the community. Nevertheless, 
after being with the community for three years, and although everybody 
wanted them to stay, they were leaving, creating a veritable crisis 
among the associates. 

As the personal data indicate, the youngest associate joined the 
group ten years ago; next in tenure were two associates with 14 years 
of residence; and the average length of stay for all associates was 21.2 
years. Given the average age of 67.1 for the old-time associates, this 
meant that the original group was in danger of seeing its ranks thinned 
without replacement. As the sociometric findings show, the difficulty— 
unlike in another group, the French community of Valdieu—could not 
be blamed on overintegration. There are probably several factors to 
which the adverse effect upon newcomers could be traced; but whatever 
may be the reasons, ways and means are obviously needed to attract new 
and younger people and to groom them for succession if the community 
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is to continue beyond the life span of the present associates. With the 
founder gone, the experience of the original associates cannot be re- 
peated. More rational, ‘‘objective’’ methods will have to replace the 
original intuitive approach. A research and training center for younger 
people interested in community therapy, it was suggested, would serve 
best to create an influx of the needed new blood and in this way insure 
the continuance of the group. 


That the remarkable spirit of the present associates is in no way 
adverse to such suggestions is attested by their reaction to the study as 
a whole. While still in progress its “stimulating and thought pro- 
voking”’ effect was noted in the newsletter of the group. In the annual 
report for 1953, the following reference was made to the study: 
“While in the past articles have been written and published about the 
work here, we now find ourselves the subject of a careful and intensive 
study to determine the factors that make it possible for Gould Farm 
to continue its activities. The recognition of a widespread need for 
similar centers comes to us from doctors, ministers, social agencies, and 
individuals scattered throughout the country. From time to time there 
is someone or there is a group of persons embarking on a similar pro- 
ject. For their use and for that of others to come it is hoped that 
practical results will follow from this study.” Significantly, the spirit 
in which the study was being conducted, was seen to be in harmony 
with the ideas of the late founder: “For Gould himself’ it was stated 
in the same report by one who worked with William Gould in closest 
contact for many years, “the experience would have held the greatest 
possible delight. In the interested students now exploring Gould Farm 
he would have met with the kind of response for which he hungered 
all his life. For those in residence who are working together in the daily 
carrying of responsibility and the long-time formulation of future plans 
the challenge has been direct and stirring. The re-examination of com- 
mon ideas and ideals is the best possible tonic for the individual worker 
and for the group.” 


The process of clarification thus proved to be ‘constructive and 
helpful as well as interesting’”’ to the group. Apparently to its own 
surprise it began to realize things about itself of which it had not been 
aware before. As one of the staff members observed in one of the 
Farm's newsletters: ‘Like the man who was surprised and delighted 
to discover he had been speaking prose all his life, Gould Farm has 
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only recently discovered, after forty years of service to its fellow men, 
that it is an intentional community and that it has been practicing an 
effective form of group therapy all these years.” 

All in all, in the case of Gould Farm, sociological counseling, aided 
by the application of the battery, was able to accomplish, it would seem, 
its chief purpose of helping the group to know itself better and of 
enabling it to carry on more effectively its very significant task. With 
characteristic kindness, the group itself was pleased to acknowledge 
this. The annual report of 1954, which appeared after completion of the 
study, states that the “suggestions made” and “‘since carried out” have 
brought the group a good deal of improvement and “have led to a 
closer integration of the community as a whole.” 


Henrik F. Infield, Director of the Cooperative Group Living 
Program, is the author of many articles and books on various 
aspects of the human community. 
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KOINONIA EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH 


One of America’s experimental co-operative communities has suddenly, 
and without any special desire or purpose, forged into a central and important 
place in the South’s struggle to achieve brotherhood and equality. Koinonia 
of Americus, Georgia is that community. Like the movement using non- 
violence for resistance to bus segregation in Montgomery, Alabama, Koinonia 
from its organization in 1942 has had Baptist inspiration and leadership. 
Again, like the movement in Montgomery, Koinonia has been repudiated by 
the official Baptist church (white) in the South. It might prove an interesting 
and profitable study to try to determine why the Baptist church in the South 
has furnished inspiration and leadership for desegregation on both sides of 
the color line at the same time that the official white Baptist church in the 
South has been second to none in its haste to repudiate that movement and to 
excommunicate its leaders. Koinonia, the Greek for brotherhood, is a 
thousand-acre ‘‘fellowship farm’’ with a population of sixty adults and children, 
fifteen of whom are Negroes. It was founded by two Baptist ministers, 
Clarence Jordan and Martin England, who were young and just out of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky. Martin England 
had returned for additional theological training after a term of service as a 
missionary in Burma. The Community was held open to Negroes from the 
beginning but it was eight years later in 1950 that the first colored family 
became residents and that real persecution began. The Supreme Court decision 
on educational desegregation laid the ground work for the Community's first 
serious trouble with forces in the neighborhood other than the church. Then 
on July 23, 1956 the explosion of a ‘‘ten-stick dynamite bomb” causing $3,000 
worth of damage to its road-side market and expensive freezing equipment, 
helped the Community into its new and important role as inspirer and leader 
of integration forces on the white side in the deep South. The White Citizens’ 
Council could have performed no greater service for the cause of integration 
than to thus help indicate the elements of nonviolence—brotherhood, courage, 
solidarity and the like—as they would be exemplified by whites in both South 
and North when a movement of nonviolence really was to get under way. 
Within two months the $3,000 damage was more than covered by the tangible 
evidence of a ground swell of interest and identity which swept across the 
nation. It is still going on and will be needed for sometime as the account to 
follow will show. 

Koinonia had been preparing itself for this new role from the beginning. 
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The story of the Community and interpretation of its place in integration 
through aonviolence are important enough to justify a full-length profile. Such 
an account will be both of the struggle on the frontier of human relations in 
the South and an account of the progress of a great reform in its first almost 
imperceptible achievements. 


A Frontier of Struggle and Hope 


Among all the co-operative communities which have formed in recent 
years in Europe, Palestine, Mexico, Japan, South America and the United 
States (eleven are active in the United States at this writing) Koinonia stands 
out as unique in a way which is probably significant for religious experimen- 
talism. So we are told by one of America’s leading authorities on such com- 
munities, Henrik F. Infield of GFRI (Group Farming Research Institute, Inc.). 
After making his characteristic study of this Community, using his battery of 
sociological tests, he concluded that unlike “older religious communities” 
which sought to implement a creed or dogma, generally of its founder, Koi- 
nonia assumes that 


the conditions provided by a cooperative community are in our time 
most conducive to the search for spiritual values. Thus what 
[Koinonia] actually tries to do is apply the method of sociological 
experiment to matters hitherto left to founders of sects and religions. 
Being, as far as is known, the first instance of its kind, it possibly is 
opening a new era of spiritual exploration, the field of experimental 
religion.” 
It is thus, perhaps, inevitable that a group experimenting socially as the means 
of its religious search for truth, should be suddenly found on the advancing 
front of the human relations struggle in its own region of the South and 
should become a focal point in the new solidarity developing behind that same 
struggle all across the nation. 


The Background Story 


Koinonia was chosen as the name because it was used by the early Christ- 
ians for ‘the brotherhood” or “the community’’ which was the early local form 
which original Christianity took. The two young white ministers of the 
Baptist church had been led by their studies to believe that a great dichotomy 
had formed in the Christian Church of the West between the Christian ideals 
which were preached and the practices which were being carried out; and that 
much of the church as they knew it in their area (they were of the deep South) 
had ceased being Christian in fact. They went in their quest for a farm upon 
which to locate their pioneer project in genuine Christianity for the South, and 
they knew when they did so that the fulfillment of their dream would be a 
church neither of Negroes nor of whites but of human beings, children of one 
God to whom “Christ is all and in all.” They purchased for this purpose, 
with the fifty-nine dollars which they together possessed, the option on their 
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first 440-acre plot of their present 1,103-acre farm. With that beginning they 
set out deliberately to fashion the appropriate setting for the way of life which 
they believed was necessary for their ‘witness’ to the intention of God for 
the world as revealed through the Christian revelation. In this the steadfast 
purpose which they had set before themselves, they were inspired by other 
ministers of the South, some more prominent, who had been boldly preachiny 
from their pulpits that the full application of the teachings of Jesus would 
produce a revolution in both church and social structure in the South like the 
power of the early Christian Church which, it was said, ‘turned the world 
upside down.”” Some of these bold preachers found the pulpits of the South 
closed against them. If they continued their preaching ministry it could not 
be in the South. Outstanding among these was one, who upon being driven 
from Southern Baptist churches, has sinse that been the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Madison, Wisconsin. Soon after that this minister, the 
Reverend Charles R. Bell, wrote an article which was published in The Christ- 
ian Century, ““A Southern Approach to the Color Issue.” He recommended 
the use of Gandhian nonviolence in ‘“‘nonco-operation with the evil of the 
white man” as the best way for his Negro brothers to take and as more in line 
with Christian teaching than either acceptance of the lot which the whites forced 
upon them or the building of their own isolated “colored world.” Non- 
violent nonco-operation might be the possible “pattern around which the world 
would find itself,” he concluded. Thus would the American Negro not only 
“create his own rightful place,’ he might also become the means of the Western 
World’s salvation from destruction. An extract from one of Charles Bell’s 
sermons shows the kind of straight preaching, coupled with the Southerner's 
insight, which made the preaching of these prophets of a new day so very 
telling and which inevitably drove them from Southern pulpits. 


Some efforts have been successful to keep the Negro down. 
The result? Obvious. In rejecting the right handling of the prob- 
lem the very people who made that rejection are crushed by it. They 
not only keep the Negro in his place, but they lower their own. The 
slums keep the Negro ignorant and poor, but it also cuts down the 
purchasing power and material prosperity of the whole community. 
A group is kept in its place by the ugly isolation and dualism of 
many American communities. But not only is the group kept apart. 
Its talents, its tremendous capacities, its powers of balance are also 
kept apart and the community is impoverished thereby. We are 
broken upon the very stone we reject.* 


A Southern white scholar and great preacher is crying out in the agony of 
his own identification with the sins of his own people in this vivid and true 
picture of the sad moral and physical dilapidation which segregation has wrought 
in many an American community, both South and North. 

The young founders of Koinonia were inspired by great and fearless 
preaching and by the sacrifices of such courageous exponents of taking Christ's 
teachings seriously. They went beyond them, too, in the seriousness with which 
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they put such Christian idealism into practice. Though they well knew that 
they might have to cease preaching about their gospel, they felt that they could 
live it out as a silent, living witness in their new Community. Though their 
devoutness led these young ministers to draw their immediate inspiration for 
their action from the early Christian Church, they did not so much borrow 
doctrine from it as seek rather to try to live out the experiences of the early 
Christians as transported into the twentieth century of the Deep South. They 
put into practice from the beginning the sharing of all material possessions 
except personal items, as described in The Acts of the Apostles, II, 44, 45, and 
IV, 32-37. Negroes were in and out of their fellowship from the first, though 
it was not until 1950 that the first Negroes became permanent residents. The 
three principles on which the Community was founded, as stated by Clarence 
Jordan, are (1) complete sharing of all things material and spiritual, (2) 
complete brotherhood and (3) complete nonviolence. “As we think of it each 
person receives a living while contributing a life.” 


Physically, the Community rests upon an agricultural economy. Its main 
crops are peanuts, corn, cotton, cattle, hogs, goats and poultry. Egg production 
soon became its greatest source of livelihood. Scientific poultry raising was 
introduced by them into their county and it spread among the farmers until 
the county became one of the leading counties for egg production in the state. 
The Community has also led the entire neighborhood in soil-building, in the 
introduction of new crops and grasses and better strains of plants and animals. 
It has become a demonstration place of what agriculture can be in Georgia. 
Its members have looked upon larger community elevation in both standards 
of living and of life as its very special mission to their larger neighborhood 
Their service to the county through furnishing without charge a travelling 
library and free and widespread use of their buses to haul children to school 
who otherwise had no way to go to the schools of the county, are now being 
used most against them. They were color blind and unable to discriminate 
against human beings in need. Every argument carried out with the responsible 
persons about the reasons for the present almost 100 per cent perfect economic 
blockade of Koinonia boils down ultimately to: “Because you take nigger 
children in your buses,” or ‘Because you have allowed nigger children in your 
summer camp,” or “Because you allow niggers to live with you.” I think it is 
apparent that Koinonia is still held in high esteem by the very people of the 
county who have now been brought by the very unnatural pressures of fear 
not to have any kind of dealings or relations with its members. Just how long a 
small oligarchy of fascist-like white-supremacists can hold such power over both 
sides in the color issue in all such Southern states is the number one question 
for the reformer to consider. The latest word from the Koinonia Community 
(September 24, 1956), seven days ago at this writing, is: “The economic 
blockade is now virtually complete. How long it will stand, and how long 
we can stand, is in God's hands.” 


The Earlier Hostility, prior to 1950, was mild by comparison and was 
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never supported by the people of the county. Very early a neighbor who had been 
helping in the work in an exchange of labor was invited to stay and share 
their lunch at noon. The very next day two “gentlemen” appeared stating that 
they represented 800 clansmen who would see to it “that the sun would not 
be allowed to set over such people in our county.” Nothing happened. Events 
that later transpired demonstrated that if their claim was correct they were 
leaders of an old Ku Klux Klan remnant which retained no popular strength. 
It was trying to intimidate by a claim to strength which the people withheld 
from it. Somewhat more serious hostility arose during the war. Three young 
members of the Community, being conscientious objectors against the taking 
of human life in war, chose alternative service as provided in the Draft Act and 
went to a Civilian Public Service Camp. A great pretense of using this against 
the Community arose among some county leaders, toward the last centering in 
the County Superintendent of Schools. Many sincere Christians among their 
neighbors wondered how people calling themselves Christians could refuse to 
give their lives for “‘a Christian country” in time of war. Yet they did not to 
any extent join in the persecution which remained the activity of a few. These 
decided to bring a charge against the Community of aiding the enemy in the war. 
But a retired lawyer in the town went after the facts and quickly discovered 
there was no evidence that would stand in law. Then the attack took the form 
of trying to prevent the securing of gasoline rationing for use in the buses 
carrying children to school. But the Ration Board stood fast. The State Superin- 
tendent of Schools was then brought down to investigate these people who 
were “ruining the Negro schools by stirring up dissension among the Negroes.” 
But this turned against the local Board of Education which was charged with 
hiring Negro teachers at salaries less than domestic servants were receiving. The 
final act of persecution in this series was a personal trip to call upon Clarence 
Jordan's aged father, who lived at some distance and who was ill from heart 
trouble at the time, in an attempt to stir him up against his son. By this time 
the war issue was out of the picture and the opposition had been reduced vir- 
tually to the one man, the County superintendent of Schools, who, in conversa- 
tion, finally admitted that he had been trying to stop Koinonia from carrying 
Negro children to the schools in their buses. 


A real, popular hostility began for the time against the Koinonians in 
1950, after eight years of existence. But this spread only through the local 
Baptist church, and it is difficult to tell how far it spread even there among rank 
and file members. Persecution by the church of people living out serious Chris- 
tianity had the immediate and startling effect of drawing the rest of the people 
of the county into friendly relations as never before. But that is getting ahead 
of the story. The year of 1950 saw the first Negro family entering into per- 
manent relationship as members of the Community. The summer brought the 
first really mixed Vacation Bible School. Up to that time they had been very 
active in all of the church’s program and had been well received by the church 
people. Now it was clear that the Koinonians did not intend to discriminate 
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in their Christian services. Later that year one Baptist deacon waited on the 
pastor and demanded the excommunication of members of Koinonia. The 
pastor refused to allow the action under his ministry but soon resigned under 
pressure, “to resume his ministerial training.’ The new pastor promptly allowed 
the action to be taken against them and they were expelled from the congregation 
by vote of the people. The next Sunday they attended services in accord- 
ance with what they regarded as the Christian spirit. They were then asked not 
to attend again because their presence might “make the people uncomfortable.’ 
By agreement they were allowed to attend once more and one of their numbers 
to explain what their position and motives really were. So ended Koinonia’s 
formal church affiliation. Like the first Christians who were expelled from the 
congregations of the true worshippers of Yahweh, the Christians turned to 
worship in their Koinonia, their fellowship, and to larger faith as dynamic 
experimentation with truth in the laboratory which was their external world. 
The experfence of expulsion from church ushered Koinonia into its period of 
greatest growth and progress in neighborhood and county achievements. As 
Clarence Jordan explained it, the period which followed became their “golden 
years.” “It seemed like a resurrection after a crucifixion.” 


A New Year general letter sent out by the Community on January 12, 
1951 contains passages which reveal the spirit of these devout Christian members 
as they faced this first real persecution on the part of their local fellow Baptists. 


The most far-reaching event of the year [1950], we believe, was 
the breaking of fellowship with us by the local Baptist church. For 
several years the strain has been growing, and the final break came in 
August, the Church taking all the initiative. Their expressed reason 
was principally our brotherly treatment of Negroes, though there were 
other minor charges. Though we were much grieved by the break in 
fellowship with those we love and feel it is a tragedy for the whole 
church, we rejoice in the clarity it brings to us regarding our witness 
on this element of the Gospel. Our witness 1s no longer divided. We 
are now whole-heartedly committed to complete brotherhood across 
all barriers with no other commitments to compromise our witness. 

With you we are deeply grieved over the new misery and blood- 
shed into which the ahoe has fallen and the even blacker depth to- 
ward which it is steadily moving. And we frankly confess that we see 
no way out of that misery except that offered by Jesus and the 
Kingdom he called men to enter where all men’s selfishness and 
littleness might be overcome in the loving fellowship where there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, Baptist nor Methodist, 
Korean, Russian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all. (Empha- 
sis the editor's.) 


Beleaguered Koinonia: Courage in Action 


The best way to present the recent happenings at Americus, Georgia, is by 
reprinting portions of the mineographed bulletins with which Koinonia has 
kept the outside world informed.‘ To do so is also to correct certain false im- 
pressions which were included in the news accounts which spread from local 
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papers in the vicinity of the farm. Extracts from two of these bulletins 
are used here to sketch in as briefly as possible the full story of what has hap- 
pened. The Koinonia story fellows. 


For fourteen years Koinonia has sought to maintain a witness to Chris- 
tian brotherhood in a powder keg situation. There have been many ups and 
downs and difficult situations, but sooner or later things eased off. About four 
months ago Clarence Jordon of Koinonia was asked to sign applications of two 
Negro students for enrolling in the Georgia Business College (white). (The 
applications required the signatures of two alumni of the University system, 
and Clarence is alumnus of the University of Georgia.) Accompanied by 
Harry Atkinson from Koinonia, Clarence went to Atlanta to interview the 
students and to talk with professors at Morehouse College and other interested 
persons. He found that the students were not seeking to make a test case, but 
actually wanted the training which they could not get anywhere else in Atlanta. 
Clarence and Harry then suggested that instead of getting in line, as they had 
planned, with the white students and seeking to register, they should first talk 
the matter over with the president of the college and see if he could make some 
suggestions as to how they might get the same equal courses. To this they 
agreed, so Clarence made an appointment with President Sparks for the next 
morning. Dr. Sam Williams, professor of Philosophy at Morehouse, and the 
Reverend James Waldon, pastor of Oak Grove Methodist Church in Atlanta, 
and also an alumnus of the University of Georgia, went with Clarence and the 
students to talk with the president. 


The group was received very graciously and found the president sympa- 
thetic. He called in the registrar to see if something could be done about en- 
rolling the students, but the registrar said that the applications must be signed by 
two alumni of the college, not merely of the university. (Up to this point, 
Clarence had not signed the applications and because he was now disqualified, 
he never did sign them though the news papers reported him as doing so.) 
President Sparks seemed to sense that the signature requirement was a technical 
dodge, and suggested that we pursue the matter further by taking it up with the 
executive secretary of the Board of Regents. He then called the secretary and 
made an immediate appointment for us. [Reverend Jordan pointed out to the 
writer and others in a conference at Koinonia that the Business College was 
less than four years old and had graduated no students. Every student, therefore, 
that had enrolled to date had entered without the requirement specified by the 
registrar, as it was obviously absurdly impossible for them to have done so. 
There was not a single alumnus of the college who could have signed the applica- 
tion for any student desiring admission. ] 


Here again [in the office of the Board of Regents] we were very kindly 
received. But the secretary told us it was a big problem, and asked that we give 
him a few days to think it over. This was agreed upon, and he thanked us for 
the Christian spirit in which we had come. He was well aware that he could 
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have had a situation on his hands similar to that when Miss Lucy sought 
enrollment at the University of Alabama. 


[Reverend Jordan reported that although everything they had done to this 
point was strictly on the quiet, they were nevertheless met outside each of these 
offices with a perfect blast of flash blubs of news reporters.] Harry and Clarence 
then returned to Americus, to find that Governor Griffin had already called up 
the sheriff down here to find out about “‘this Jordan fellow” and what he was up 
to. The Americus Times-Recorder had headlines to the effect that an Americus 
man, resident of Koinonia Farm, had signed applications of Negroes to Georgia 
Business College. This got everybody a little bit excited. Clarence began re- 
ceiving threatening anonymous phone calls. 

A few days later, the first insurance cancellations came through. Later all 
insurance was cancelled. [New policy after policy was written only to meet with 
the same experience within a matter of days. This, of course, threatened the 
Community with loss of its collateral at the local bank.] Retail merchants who 
had been handling our eggs for years began dropping us. Practically all our 
attractive, hand-made highway signs, advertising our Roadside Market, were 
pulled up and broken. We fixed them and put them back up. They were pulled 
down again. We put them back up. This continued until last week when 
they not only took them up but hauled them off. So temporarily, they've won. 


Pistol shots were fired into the Roadside Market, located on U. S. 19, 
about four miles from the main farm. Shots were also fired into the Community. 
No one has been hit. 


Legal Pressure is Added. [Three kinds of pressures were being used 
simultaneously and more or less continuously: physical pressure, legal pressure 
and economic pressure.] For a number of years Koinonia had conducted each 
summer a Vacation Bible School which was atteneded largely by Negro children. 
Last year it was decided to try something more intensive, so a summer camp 
for children eight to twelve years old was held. Though the facilities were 
quite inadequate, the camp was very successful, with about thirty children of 
both races attending. [The staff was also integrated. ] 


This year we spent several thousand dollars expanding and improving the 
facilities. The camp was booked to capacity with an erollment of thirty-six. 
Then on June 9, a few days before the camp was to open, we were served with 
a court injunction restraining us from having the camp. The injunction was 
brought by the county health department on “health and sanitation” grounds. 
A hearing was set for July 2. Meanwhile the county health engineer made 2 
complete inspection of both the camp and the farm. He did not find such 
violations as the injunction charged, and made only minor recommendations, 
which we immediately carried out. 

At the July 2 hearing there were obviously no ground for the continuation 
of the injunction, but the county attorney asked that the hearing be postponed 
until July 19 because he “had not had time to prepare the case.” In the 
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meantime, the camp had been transferred to the Highlander Folk Schools at 
Monteagle, Tennessee. 

Before the July 19 hearing, we were served with another petition signed 
by four citizens who asked the court that they be allowed to join the county 
in prosecuting the case because the camp would be ‘‘a detriment to the morals 
of the children.” These citizens employed a powerful Americus law firm to 
represent them. 

On July 19 we appeared in court with no lawyer (we had been unable to 
secure local counsel). The courtroom was packed. The judge looked over the 
situation and decided that it would be a “wrangle between the gospel and the 
law” (his words). He therefore ordered another postponement and told both 
sides to argue their case by ‘‘brief and affidavit.” The date set for getting this 
material to him was September 20. By then the summer would be over and 
the purpose of the injunction accomplished, no matter who wins. 


[The closing of this weird story can be added from a September 24 bulle- 
tin from the Community. ] 

The injunction against the Koinonia summer camp for children has been 
dissolved by order of Judge Cleveland Rees. The order was issued after almost 
two hours of sworn testimony by Clarence Jordan at the courthouse in Sumter 
County. [The judge signed the order dissolving injunctions because both sides 
agreed that ‘the question had become moot.” The summer has passed and the 
camp was not held—summary of the news item appearing in the Americus 
Times-Recorder.] At no point in all of the proceedings did the real issue—the 
interracial feature of the camp—come out. The sanitation charge was clearly 
refuted by Clarence’s testimony, based on the inspection report of the County 
Health Engineer. 

The Sumter County farmers charged that the camp would be immoral 
because children might see “baby pigs being born alive.” During the ques- 
tioning Clarence was asked if he did not believe this was immoral. He replied 
that he could not believe that the process of birth was immoral without accusing 
God of immorality. The county attorney then asked: 

“Did you, as a child, even belong to any group or organization which 
allowed you to see such a thing?” 

Clarence: ‘Yes, I did.” 

County Atorney: “What was it?” 

Clarence: ‘The 4-H Club.” 

County Attorney: “Why would you allow children under your care to 
witness it?” 

Clarence: “We have been unable to guarantee absolute privacy to our 
40-odd sows during farrowing season, and because our hogs are rather stupid, 
we have been unable to teach them to seclude themselves during this act. 
Furthermore, we have read all the latest developments on hog-raising, but have 
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discovered no other way of getting baby pigs than by the old-fashioned process 
of birth.” 


Bombing of Roadside Stand 


On Monday night, July 23, Koinonia Farm’s roadside market was dyna- 
mited. About 10:15 p. m. a car evidently came into the driveway, tossed ten 
to fifteen sticks of dynamite toward the building, and sped away. No one was 
in the building at the time, and there were no eye witnesses. 


The charge exploded about three feet from the front of the building 
making a hole in the ground about a foot deep and two or three feet across. 
The explosion was heard for miles around, and many people quickly gathered. 
The sheriff and a local Georgia Bureau of Investigation agent came to the scene 
immediately. 

The front of the building was severely damaged and part of the roof 
blown off. A large refrigerated meat display case, a deep freezer and other 
fixtures were wrecked and the whole place showered with splintered glass. The 
total damage was estimated at $3,000. There was insurance on the property, 
but the insurance agents just informed us that losses from such causes were 
not covered by the policy. Despite this, we hope to repair the damage as 
quickly as possible and continue business. 

Today our mail was stacked with notices of cancellation of insurance on our 
other buildings and equipment. The following companies cancelled: Great 
American Insurance Company (two policies); American Aviation and General; 
Progressive Fire Insurance Company (two policies); and Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Company. There had been previous cancellations by Cotton States 
Mutual and others, [Another bulletin stated, “Several days ago the State Farm 
Insurance Company cancelled all our auto insurance (six policies covering 
liability, collision, fire, theft, etc.)”"] This leaves us without any insurance 
whatever. Unless we can get some, it will be impossible for us to maintain or 
secure credit with the bank and others. [They were later able to find a firm 
which covered them. ] 

A number of local ministers and leading laymen have come to us “by night”’ 
and assured us of their loving concern. In one church, after a Sunday School 
lesson on the persecution of early Christians, a motion was made to take up an 
offering to help Koinonia repair its dynamited market. This, too, caused an 
explosion. [Later, the Sunday School teacher making that motion was dis- 
missed. } 

Many local ministers and people have gone out of their way to be 
friendly and to let us know that though they may not be able to agree with us, 
neither can they agree with the methods being used against us. The local news- 
paper has been surprisingly neutral and impartial. An editorial . . . reflects 
what seems to be a typical reaction to the dynamiting. Captioned “Force and 
Coercion Not Condoned,” it stated: “The dynamiting of the Koinonia Farm's 
roadside store on U. S. 19 south of Americus Monday night was a cowardly 
and regrettable affair. This community is not in sympathy with the program 
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and policies of Koinonia Farm, Inc., but we cannot and we don’t believe a 
vast majority of our people can sanction the use of force and coercion, the very 
things that our Southland is being subjected to by the United States Supreme 
Court and various leaders and groups throughout the country today. There are 
other means that are more laudable and just as effective as coercion and force 
in combatting what one believes to be wrong.” No doubt cancellation of in- 
surance is one of the “more laudable and effective means.” Court injunctions 
are another. 

The situation is by no means all darkness. The Gospel is laying heavily 
upon the hearts of many people in this country. We believe that in time they 
will respond and join in a mighty “Thus saith the Lord.” Victory may be 
closer than we think. 

[Some of the other means of boycott of Koinonia Farms are refusal of an 
airplane company to dust cotton, refusal to sell fertilizer, refusal to repair ma- 
chinery, refusal to gin cotton, the refusal to buy eggs, cotton, peanuts (at nearby 
peanut butter factory) or any other products of “that farm,” and the refusal 
to sell to the farm or its members any gasoline or oil for their automobiles 
and tractors. ] 

It has become necessary this week [last bulletin, September 24, 1956] to 
evacuate our first Koinonia child. He is 13, in the tenth grade, and the only 
one from Koinonia attending the local high school. On the bus and between 
classes the older boys beat him and harrassed him in countless ways. The 
Bruderhof Community, Forest River in North Dakota, invited him to come up 
there to go to school. 

An editorial concerning Koinonia Farm in the August 23 issue of The 
Christian Century brought many favorable letters from all parts of the continent. 
Many sent gifts which, coupled with those from other sources, have completely 
covered the $3,000 damage caused by the dynamiting of the roadside market. . . 
One question which keeps running through the flood of letters is: “What can 
I do to help?” The eagerness of people to share the burden with us has 
touched us deeply and filled us with a great hope. It has brought us joy and 
encouragement. However, we do not wish all this goodwill to remain mere 
sentiment. In our next letter we would like to deal more specifically with 
the answer to the question of what one may do to help. 


Important Lessons from Koinonia 


It seems to this writer that there are a number of very important conclu- 
sions to be drawn from Koinonia’s place in the struggle which is going on now 
for human brotherhood and equality of citizenship status in the American scene. 
They may be summarized briefly as the following: 

I. When the present reform is complete the whites everywhere, to some 
extent even in the North, will have radically shifted in some of the most 
powerful of their folkways. This process which makes reform complete is 
prof-und conversion, but not what the evangelical usually means by conversion. 
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It is what Gandhi meant by his use of the term. Such conversion involves 
radical change which affects many details of the way people live in relations to 
other people. A deep emotional experience engendering a sense of identifica- 
tion with the outcast and abused and persecuted people is the way of such 
conversion. It is for this reason that force is not the way to effective reform, 
or permament reform, however worthy the cause may be. The National Prohibi- 
tion Amendment is America’s number one illustration of a reform that over- 
reached itself by undue haste which led to resort to methods of force. There is 
a place for laws and court decisions but ultimate reliance upon them is not 
good reform. 


An excellent example, one of the best in history, of the development of 
a great reform is the story of the formation of the antislavery impulse in the 
North of the United States between the years 1830 and 1844.° The “agents” 
of the reform using their slogan “The Immediacy of Repentance’’ dealt in the 
beginning with a people who were as little against slavery as the people of the 
South. After fourteen years the active abolitionist groups existed in practically 
every city and village, and they remained solid behind the reform up to and 
through the Civil War. But the formation of the antislavery impulse was 
effectively brought about by the method of nonviolence which involved a deep 
repentance for the race of people who were inflicting the slavery. 

The importance of Koinonia may be that it consists of conscientious whites 
of the South who for fourteen years have been calling their own people to 
repentance and who have been demonstrating the way to live in true brother- 
hood. 


II. Nonviolence, not a mere method of resistance, is particularly available 
to the side in any struggle for social reform of those people who resist the 
reform. It is not available to them by the mere negative of not using force. 
Nor is it available in any form to those resisting brotherhood, equality, free- 
dom, the universal franchise or other universal human rights. The methods 
of boycott or nonco-operation, or economic, legal or any other kind of pressures 
are not themselves nonviolence whatever the side using them. Thus the story 
that whites in the South are using nonviolence, because there is absence of 
physical force, is false. That idea is based upon a complete misunderstanding 
of what it means to be nonviolent. The lack of the use of force in itself can- 
not make the bus-segregation boycott in Montgomery the use of nonviolence 
in the Gandhian sense—though it is that for other reasons. Their nonviolence 
is established upon the total absence of the hatred, fear, dissension or any other 
human arrogance which can divide one human being from his fellow human 
beings. Nonviolence, therefore, wherever it exists and however carried out 
involves a spirit of Christian-type brotherhood with indomitable purpose to 
make itself applicable to all. This is why Gandhi used the term “Ram Raj,” 
the Hindu equivalent of Kingdom of God, to express his idea of the goal of 
nonviolence. Both Montgomery on the Negro side and Koinonia on the white 
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side of the segregation struggle have exemplified this spirit and indicated how 
it can act to press the reform to its conclusion of a transformed society. 

Thus, nonviolence is peculiarly available on the white side, North and 
South, as the repentance which combines repudiation of that which initially 
divides the family of Americans and as the assertion of the full citizenship of 
all called Americans. It is because the particular “violence’’ which initiates the 
trouble in the South (from which the North also is sadly not free) is entrenched 
on the white side in out-moded and unconstitutional institutions, that the whites 
have peculiarly in their hands the nonviolent method which, on their part, can 
only be employed by the grace and gentility of “letting go.” Koinonia is of 
the white side and is thus a spear-point of this reform on the white side in the 
South, furnishing what Kagawa of Japan has called ‘conscience, the sword-point 
of evolution.” Koinonia and its place in this movement will bear the most 
diligent study. These people are worthy and in line for the fullest and most 
intelligent support possible. As long as people believe that non-violence is 
available only to resisters (in this case boycotting Negroes of Montgomery) a 
movement of nonviolence cannot develop in the South or North. Even the suc- 
movement of nonviolent resistance rest finally upon the conversion of the op- 
ponent, as Gandhi again and again emphasized. ‘When you oppose your 
enemy with love you not only win over him, you win him.” 


III. Suffering in love, as symbolized in the cross of the Christian, accord- 
ing to Gandhi, is ‘an eternal law” and it is the essence of nonviolence. Judge 
Waring probably recognized this truth when he said to his interrogator, Cail 
T. Rowan, “I didn’t ask for him [the armed federal guard]. He follows me 
everywhere. It’s a nuisance. Perhaps there could be nothing better than that 
the white supremacists should kill me.’ And Rowan continues his story: “I 
gave the Judge a surprised ‘say-that-again’ look.” 


“No, I’m not foolish,” he went on, ‘I don’t want to die. But it is time 
some white people died to wake up America. They kill Negroes like flies and, 
as a white Georgian put it after a lynching in Irwinton: ‘It’s just another 
nigger. It didn’t stop a checker game.’ It’s time they killed a white federal 
judge...” 


IV. A nation-wide mutual security plan is the only answer to economic 
strangulation of any resistance to segregation which shows its head in the Deep 
South. This would mean an economic brotherhood movement of all those 
North and South who want segregation to end. People would furnish from 
the tops of their incomes into a fund from which the bottom of incomes cut 
off for the struggle for desegregation can be replenished. Such sense of soli- 
darity is needed for a movement of nonviolence. Some of our most reliable 
organizations, perhaps led by the Friends Service Committee, should focus upon 
the necessity to organize effectively and co-ordinate the scattered efforts that 
are being made, toward an economic foundation for needed resistance in the 
American scene. 
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V. The loyalty which supports the highest freedom and citizenship in a 
democracy is always a loyalty to something larger and holier than the mores of 
divisive groups. This can be seen in the devotion of the Koinonians to a 
“witness,” as they call it, for which they are ready to suffer endless discomfort 
or to give their lives. This writer found them living utterly without fear, 
without feeling of need for arms or for guards and sleeping soundly. (We 
arrived at about four in the morning.) “Be not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind’’ is the constant watchword 
of their highest citizenship. And the confident faith and courage engendered 
is expressed by the hymn selected for the Sunday morning service shared with 
our Koinonia hosts. 


We gather together to ask the Lord's blessing; 
He chastens and hastens his will to make known; 
The wicked oppressing now cease from distressing: 
Sing praises to his Name; he forgets not his own. 


Beside us to guide us, our God with us joining, 
Ordaining, maintaining his kingdom divine; 

So from the beginning the fight we were winning: 
Thou, Lord, wast at our side: all glory be thine! 


We all do extol thee, thou leader triumphant, 
And pray that thou still our defender wilt be. 
Let thy congregation escape tribulation: 
Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, make us free! 
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Gerald S. Wieder, “Group Procedures Modifying Attitudes of Prejudice in the 
College Classroom,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 45, 1954, pp. 332- 
334. 


Recent research has shown the intimate relation between prejudice and 
certain kinds of emotional development. Thus, one approach to modifying 
prejudice may be through techniques which mainly focus on these emotional 
factors. Within a college classroom, an experiment was set up to compare the 
relative effectiveness of the sociodrama and nondirective instruction as compared 
with the traditional lecture-discussion method in the modification of prejudicial 
attitudes. A study was also made of the relation between personality adjustment 
and the modification of attitudes, as well as of course content. 

All the classes tested dealt with practical psychology. The instruments used 
in the research consisted of the California scales for ethnocentrism (E) and 
authoritarianism (F), an index of adjustment and values, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory. The experimental classes were given these tests before and 
after the experimental period, and the class also received an objective test of how 
much they had learned. 

In the experimental class which used psychodrama and group therapy 
methods, the students were asked to give five situations that caused embarassment, 
tension, or unhappiness. They were then asked if they would like to appear in a 
little play which would be built around this situation. Dramas selected for class 
use were drawn from those presented by the students. The students selected their 
own roles and played them spontaneously. 

The typical situations used in these dramas include the case of a young 
couple, eager to get married but having troubles because the father of the young 
man is in jail. The young woman’s parents object to the marriage, and the couple 
decides to discuss the problem with the girl’s parents. Another typical situation is 
that of a young brother who does not get dressed early enough to go to school. 
Father argues with mother, and mother asks father to do something about it, but 
father says it’s not his responsibility. 

In the class subjected to the traditional lecture method, a typical meeting 
dealt with the heredity-environment controversy, the anthropological approach, 
while another meeting dealt with the career woman, economic factors in marriage, 
in-laws, and divorce. 

After the experimental period, the change in prejudice as measured by the 
E and F scales was insignificant in the group which had the traditional lecture- 
discussion method. In the experimental group which got the sociodrama approach, 
the tests showed a significant increase in self-concept, and there was an increase 
in the person’s positive feeling about himself. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory results did not change appreciably 
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in the sociodrama class and changed but slightly in the lecture-discussion class. 
Since all of the groups tested were reasonably normal, it should be stressed that 
there were really few significant changes in total adjustment on the Minnesota 
multiphasic inventories, thus indicating that the method of instruction apparently 
has little effect on basic personality traits. Both classes apparently learned 
approximately as much, and there was no significant development in their per- 
formances in final examinations. 

Attitudes associated with racial, religious, and ethnic prejudice were meas- 
urably modified in the class which used student-centered methods like group 
therapy and sociodrama. In comparison, the course which used the traditional 
lecture-discussion method did not modify these attitudes. The covert attitudes 
of prejudice were modified more significantly (F Scale) than ethnocentrism (E 
Scale). Conventionality and authoritarian aggression were most substantially 
affected by the student-centered method. 

This study clearly demonstrates the relative superiority of therapeutic class- 
room techniques in significantly modifying intergroup prejudice. Student-centered 
techniques like nondirective and sociodrama contribute to a total self-develop- 
ment which shows greater insight and greater self-acceptance. 


Morris L. Haimowitz, ‘“The Development and Change of Ethnic Hostility,” Ph. D. 
Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1951. 


There is increasing evidence that hostility to minority groups is a psychiatric 
as well as a sociological problem, and some recent research shows that out-group 
hostility may be a manifestation of a complex personality process. 

Twenty-four persons who were to undergo psychotherapy were given the 
Bogardus Test of Social Distance before and after the therapy, and the differences 
between the pretreatment and posttreatment attitudes were attributed to psycho- 
therapy. The subjects had at least a Master’s Degree in psychology, three years of 
professional experience, and were from ages 25 to 60. They were participating 
in a training program in nondirective therapy at the University of Chicago. White 
males of the Protestant and Jewish faiths were in the group. The group met for 
an hour and a half a day during most of the six-weeks training period. During 
the training period, the group sessions were ambiguously structured by the leader 
and were largely used to discuss personal problems. The end of the training 
period saw each of the 24 subjects participating in about 35 hours of group 
therapy. In addition to the Bogardus Test, two open-end questions were included: 
What is the worst crime that could be committed? and, What great persons, 
living or dead, do you admire most? 

In scoring the Bogardus Test, those persons who excluded groups from 
clubs, employment, citizenship, etc., were categorized “hostile.” Those who did 
not exclude entire groups from such areas were categorized “friendly.” In general, 
before psychotherapy, seven subjects were friendly and 17 hostile. After psycho- 
therapy, 13 subjects were friendly and 11 hostile. The changes which took place 
occurred in groups which came to the therapy situation mildly hostile. No friendly 
person became mildly or strongly hostile. The movement in the direction of 
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increased ethnic friendliness occurred in the middle group. Five of the 24 subjects 
showed an increase in hostility and four of these were hostile in the pretest. The 
therapy experience was apparently a reinforcing agent for these people so that 
their out-group hostility was reinforced. 

The responses to three kinds of questions were compared: racial, religious, 
and occupational. A person friendly to any one of these three was friendly to 
the other two and hostility toward one group was accompanied by hostility to 
the other two. Racial and occupational attitudes appear to be not specific but 
part of a racial value system. 

With improved adjustment, hostility to minority groups decreases, and the 
person becomes less hostile as he feels less threatened. He can cope with the 
source of his frustration more effectively. A previous study by Bogardus has also 
shown that attitude changes occur in persons whose attitudes are fairly inter- 
mediate in intensity. Those who have rather extreme attitudes about minority 
groups have done so out of personality needs and are thus not likely to change. 


When asked which kind of person they most admired, the three groups 
broke down as follows: 


Mildly Strongly 
Friendly Hostile Hostile Total 
No. % No. % No. % No % 
EOL TEA LT TT 1 14 0 0 3 30 4 16 
TT NT ere eeT 5 71 2 28 7 70 14 58 
Relimious Leaders ......<ccccccsccccsssccosase 1 14 0 0 3 30 4 16 
PUHAIRRTIORS  .n. oo ciicsickcsscesseciscsces. 28 4 67 2 20 8 33 


It will be noted that both the extremely friendly and the strongly hostile 
persons admire the same kind of people; namely, military, political and religious 
leaders. The intermediate group, which is mildly hostile, names humanitarians, 
musicians, and artists. This confirms previous researches that antidemocratic 
persons admire power figures, while democratic persons admire aesthetic. 

Similar conclusions are suggested by the answers to the question on the 
worst crime that could be committed: 


Mildly Strongly 
Friendly Hostile Hostile Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Secret Underhanded Crimes .......... 5 71 0 0 5 50 10 42 
War and Murder ....................cceeeeee 2 29 5 7A 4 40 11 46 
ER reas RODEN oe RE 0 0 2 29 1 10 3 12 
I cnc ater ec eee nee Ys 100 7 100 10 100 24 100 


Persons at both extremes mention the same kind of crimes as compared with 
intermediate persons. Friendly subjects resemble hostile subjects more than they 


do the mildly hostile subjects. 
An attempt was made to evaluate the psychotherapeutic skill of subjects. 
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It was hypothesized that democratic persons would be the best kind of therapists. 
The rating of the therapists is shown below: 


Counselor Mildly Strongly 
Evaluations Friendly Hostile Hostile 
I acid cndicabennlcbinnian 3 5 1 
PRCGOCID TGMOOIOES oncscinicececcessnciscacccarccisscsccess 2 0 2 
SO INI sass cencunassunecnnskiacassndbendedatecss 2 1 3 
NII aoe toca cies Pecks auaeanacsaauenasetianmiconaeieabaatis 7 6 6 


Ratings were secured for only 19 of the 24 counselors. Ratings of the other 
five were unavailable to us. 

In general, the best counselors were in the intermediate or mildly hostile 
group. The poorest therapists fell in the two extreme groups, with only one in the 
intermediate group. Extremely positive or negative attitudes toward minority 
groups seem to go with hostilities and the inability to accept all groups. It is thus 
possible that the nondirective counselor may not be functioning at his best if he 
is socially conscious, with strong sympathies for minority groups. 

Two years after the original study, a follow-up questionnaire was sent to 19 
of the original subjects and 17 subjects answered it. The changes which occurred 
between pre-therapy and post-therapy tests are generally maintained. 


Patrick L. Sullivan and Joseph Adelson, “Ethnocentrism and Misanthropy,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 49, 1954, pp. 246-250. 


It is generally believed that persons who are prejudiced against a given 
minority group usually do not limit their antipathies to the group in question. 
Various researches have shown how prejudice is often associated with personality 
disorganization. Previous studies indicate that prejudiced people are likely to have 
undergone special socialization experiences, to have peculiar vocabularies of 
motives, and to differ from unprejudiced people in the way they engage in 
memory, cognition, social perception, and other factors. Authoritarianism has been 
shown to be linked with cynicism about the motives of other people and an 
awareness of other people as threatening and hostile, as well as a kind of suspi- 
ciousness of other people. 

Questionnaires usually used in measuring attitudes about other cultural groups 
can be divided into two elements: reference to a particular minority group and a 
derogatory statement about the minority group. It was decided to formulate a scale 
which would reflect misanthropy, or hostility toward people in general rather than 
hostility toward a specific group. A 29-item questionnaire was made up and given 
to 221 college students of psychology. The results of the misanthropy scale of 
general hostility toward people were then correlated with a scale of ethnocentrism. 
The product-moment correlation was .43 and this was found to be significant at 
the .001 level of confidence. 

The results of this study suggest a middle position between the view of 
prejudice as a function of personality problems and prejudice as relatable to 
specific social and historical conditions which place some groups at a disadvantage. 
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Misanthropy does seem to be associated with attitudes toward ethnic groups. On 
the other hand, the correlation is not high enough to indicate that prejudice is 
completely associated with any underlying misanthropy. 

For many authoritarian persons there may be no in-group at all other than 
the self. Very authoritarian persons may thus identify only with themselves and 
not with any other group. Thus an authoritarian person may not be expressing 
antiminority feelings on a questionnaire so much as expressing feelings of 
exclusion toward people in general. This investigation focuses attention on the 
important problem of whether investigations about the attitudes of groups are 
guided by a psychological or sociological frame of reference. 

The general concept of identity and identification requires more investigation 
and will shed more light on the study of prejudice. 


Vita Stein Sommers, ‘‘An Experiment in Group Psychotherapy with Members of 
Mixed Minority Groups,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 3, 
1953, pp. 254-269. 


A two-year experiment in group therapy was conducted with members of 
minority groups at a Los Angeles mental hygiene clinic. The veterans of World 
War II included were two Chinese, two Negroes, and three German-Jewish 
immigrants. Each patient was assigned to the group only after at least one year 
of individual psychotherapy. The members of the group were selected because 
they seemed to have considerable conflict over being members of a minority. Two 
white Protestant American veterans were subsequently added to the group. The 
therapist was a Viennese and also a member of a minority group. The patients 
in the group had a variety of problems and symptoms although their intellectual, 
educational, and occupational statuses were roughly similar. 


In the initial meetings, the members of the group expressed shame and guilt 
and feelings of isolation at being members of a minority group. The therapist 
reassured the members of the group. All the patients initially seemed to project 
their problems onto the outside world and emphasized how society had wronged 
them. They supported each other in this line of thinking and expressed their 
hostility collectively. 

The group showed mutual acceptance and identification with each other 
so that they could recognize deviations from cultural or psychological norms. 
As the initial anxiety declined and the members grew in security with each other, 
they realized that many of their troubles came not only from social forces but 
also from familial sources. They used their minority status to project many of 
their childhood conflicts onto the social scene. Around the tenth session, the 
members of the group shifted their attitudes and feelings from the social to more 
personal factors in their lives. The members of the group saw in each other the 
conflicts and fears which they had dreaded to acknowledge within themselves 
until they had learned to look more critically at their own feelings and recognize 
distortions or projections. 

Two new members were added to the group in the eighth month of group 
therapy, and the experience with these two members helped the group to realize 
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how each of them was using “‘scapegoat’’ mechanisms. The members of the group 
learned how hatred toward a parent can create not only hatred toward other 
people but also toward a cultural group or race. The old members became 
aggtessive toward the two new members who were treated like minority group 
persons. This made them realize their own limited frame of reference and showed 
them the illusory nature of their feelings of uniqueness. 

The group members displayed oversensitivity to rejection which seemed 
to be almost rigidly built into their character structure. The therapist continued 
to be the central figure in this group. 

In the early treatment, the therapist largely reassured the patients instead 
of analyzing their reactions. In effect, she said, "I am not mistreating you the 
way society did.” Subsequent to this, the group members projected all kinds of 
good qualities on the therapist, until the members of the group became more 
aggressive. In a group therapy situation, the ‘siblings’ support and mutual 
acceptance of each other encouraged a kind of catharsis without fear of retaliation. 
The more the patients understood themselves as a result of treatment, the more 
they accepted their race, culture, or creed. The group realized how similar their 
basic problems were, and how they differed in the psychological mechanisms 
they used to mask their real feelings of shame, anxiety and guilt. The group 
therapy was thus a success from both the point of view of the members and the 
therapist. 


Victor D. Sanua, “Differences in Personality Adjustments Between Jews of 
Various Backgrounds and Non-Jews as Measured by Objective and Projective 
Tests,"" New York, 1954, mimeographed, p. 22. 


The Thurstone scale and the Rorschach multiple choice tests were given to 
430 boys and girls of high school age in New York City. Three hundred eighty 
Jewish students and 50 non-Jewish students were tested. The sample was 
analyzed in terms of generation, synagogue affiliation, and socioeconomic status. 
The personality inventory, in general, is more likely to measure more obvious 
behavior and it is possible to “fake’’ it somewhat. The Rorschach test is a depth 
method which is difficult to “fake.” 

The longer the family is in the United States, the better is the adjustment 
of the Jewish boys in the personality inventory. On the other hand, the Rorschach 
test shows the opposite trend. The third generation Jewish boy who shows good 
adjustment on the personality inventory shows greater anxiety on the Rorschach. 
The personality inventory showed no significant difference among girls, and the 
Rorschach test shows only a slight difference among the girls. Both tests show 
no effect due to socioeconomic status and synagogue affiliation. Orthodox, Con- 
servative or Reform connection does not seem to be a factor in the adjustment 
of the subjects. 

There is a slight tendency for Jewish boys attending private schools not to 
give as poor a Rorschach as those attending religious institutions. When compared 
with the control group of Gentile students, the Jewish boys show better adjust- 
ment on the personality inventory and poorer results on tie Rorschach test. 
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Another investigator who tested white and Negro teachers got similar results. In 
examining the student attitude toward Judaism and the Gentile world there is a 
correlation between religious liberalism and diminished emotional involvement. 

These results can be explained by postulation that the third generation is more 
conversant with the norms of the dominant group, and thus shows better “‘social 
adjustment.” While a minority group member may appear normal or better than 
normal on the personality inventory, he may show evidence of anxiety on the 
more deep-probing test like the Rorschach. It is suggested that the reason for 
the third generation group showing more maladjustment on the Rorschach than 
the first or second generation is that the higher the degree of acculturation without 
total acceptance by the dominant group, the more likely will there be problems 
of adjustment. The greatest stress in the marginality of the individual would be 
in the acculturated person who does not identify himself with either the dominant 
or minority group. 


Viola W. Bernard, ‘Psychoanalysis and Members of Minority Groups,” Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 2, 1953, pp. 256-267. 


Both psychoanalysts and their patients belong to a society in which prejudice 
and intergroup tension are prevalent. These factors enter into the complex rela- 
tionship between psychoanalyst and patient. Various combinations of analyst and 
patient may bring up this kind of problem. If a psychoanalyst is not completely 
aware of the implications of his group membership and the membership of others, 
the number of ethnic, religious and racial elements in the analytic situation may 
make the situation more difficult. It is not uncommon for a psychoanalyst to be 
white and a patient to be Negro; and although the psychoanalyst may be a 
member of a minority group like the Jews, this white-Negro relationship may be 
important in what happens in the analysis. As the analysis progresses, the analyst 
becomes more aware of the total functioning of the minority patient. Although 
there are some white analysts who overemphasize the effects of being a Negro 
on the patient's personality problems, other analysts deny such effects. These 
reactions also apply to problems of other minority groups. These attitudes corres- 
pond to patterns often met in Negro patients. ‘My problems result from racial 
discrimination,” and ‘My problems have nothing to do with being a Negro and 
you are prejudiced if you think otherwise,” are the two extreme points of view. 


Negroes who struggle against standard stereotypes are understandably dis- 
turbed by a sophisticated new kind of racial stereotype, under the guise of psycho- 
dynamics. It is important for the white analyst to examine closely his own 
prejudices and it is important to remember that the term “white analyst’’ itself 
should not be a stereotype and may represent widely divergent kinds of people. 
The white analyst might want to ask himself what his motives are in treating 
Negro patients. He may be acting out status conflicts of his own. If he is a Jew 
he may try to solve conflicts dealing with his Jewishness by assuming a power 
role. He may be assuaging guilt. It is important for the white analyst to be self- 
aware to an unusual degree in order to be able to offer a Negro patient the same 
degree of therapeutic skill he offers any other patient. 
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It is important to recognize that the amount of negative emotional experience 
still exceeds the positive emotional experience between whites and Negroes, and 
the special demands of the psychoanalytic situation may make it difficult for both 
when the patient is Negro and the analyst white. Various taboos may enter into 
the situation. Increasingly, psychoanalysts are becoming more aware of the need 
for learning about social and cultural processes. A more complete knowledge of 
the way of life of the minority group patient and the patients’ parents may help 
in this difficult situation. A valuable means of minimizing the analyst’s ethnocen- 
tricity is the increase in the diversity of background of younger analysts. Trans- 
cultural analyses will also help in the treatment of patients from different groups. 


Bertram H. Roberts and Jerome K. Myers, “Religion, National Origin, Immigra- 
tion and Mental Illness,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 110, 1954, pp. 
759-764, 


Some social factors must be considered in any examination of psychiatric 
data. The extent to which mental illness is distributed among ethnic and religious 
groups is of special interest to the psychiatrist inasmuch as such factors doubtlessly 
create a good deal of personal conflict. Previous studies have pointed out that 
the diagnostic categories of mental illness are not determined proportionately 
among religious and nationality groups and that immigration may be related to 
the occurrence of mental illness. Early studies have dealt with the study of first 
admissions to mental hospitals and with Selective Service samples. 

This investigation represents a survey of all patients living in metropolitan 
New Haven who were under the treatment of a psychiatrist on December 1, 1950. 
A total of 1963 cases was found, and a direct inquiry was made about the patients’ 
birthplace, nationality, and origin. A control group of the general population 
was examined to see whether there was any statistical difference between the 
general population and the groups studied. 

Incidence of psychoneuroses among the Jews was two and one-half times 
greater than that of the general population. The Catholics were found to be 
exceptionally high on alcohol and drug addiction. There were no Jews who are 
addicts or alcoholics. The Italians ranked low and the Irish high on alcohol and 
drug addiction. Negroes were extremely low in affective disorders. 

There are more foreign-born persons receiving psychiatric treatment than 
there are native-born persons, although the native-born show more psycho- 
neuroses, It should be remembered that this study does not deal with the prevalence 
of psychiatric disorders, but with the number of people who are receiving treat- 
ment by a psychiatrist. There may be differences between different religious and 
national groups in their recognition of psychiatric symptoms. 

It is suggested that the unusually high rate of psychoneuroses reported 
among Jews can be explained by their acceptance of psychiatry. This attitude 
differs from that, for example, among the Irish so that not even one patient of 
Irish birth was getting psychotherapy. On the other hand, there is no definite 
evidence that the actual occurrence of psychoneuroses may not be greater among 
Jews. 
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The absence of alcoholism among Jews and its high rate among the Irish 
have been reported before, thus suggesting that this may be culturally determined. 
Inasmuch as the Irish accept alcohol as a form of relaxation, they can find an 
outlet for many kinds of conflicts through alcohol. The Jewish disapproval of 
drunkenness may help to make it difficult for the Jewish neurotic to find an 
outlet for his conflicts through drinking. 

In view of the possible importance of the first few years of life in subsequent 
mental illness, it may be that the difference in American and European family 
structure may lead to definite mental illnesses. It may be that the affective illnesses 
among Jews and others in America result from the playing down of emphasis on 
feeling among these groups. 


Jerome H. Skolnick, ““A Study of the Relation of Ethnic Background to Arrests 
for Inebriety,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 15, 1954, pp. 
622-630. 


A study was made of the police records of all males in the city of New 
Haven who were booked on charges of drunkenness during January and July, 
1951. The police records identified the subjects as white, Negro or Oriental; 
and name analysis was used to determine ethnic background. 

In New Haven, the Irish constitute 23 per cent of the population, and they 
represent 30 per cent of the number of arrests for inebriety. In terms of the ratio 
between actual arrests to expected arrests, the Irish are fifth. Preceding the Irish 
are the Negroes (3.8 per cent), the Slavs (2 per cent), the Scandinavians (1.5 
per cent) and the Old Americans (1.5 per cent). The Irish ratio is 1.3 per cent. 
Several groups have ratios lower than that which might be expected from their 
percentage in the population: Germans (0.5 per cent), Jews (0.3 per cent), and 
Italians (0.3 per cent). 


Previous studies have shown that there are strong cultural controls among 
Italians and Jews which contribute to their nondrinking. In general, the lowest 
social classes provide the highest arrest rates for drinking. The arrest rate for 
Negroes turns out to be just about the same as the white arrest rate when 
socioeconomic factors are held constant. Socioeconomic factors are not all-im- 
portant, as seem from the low arrest rate of Italians even though they have a 
fairly low position in the social structure of New Haven. Only half as many 
Negroes are arrested for inebriety as for other charges, perhaps because the 
Negroes’ economic situation may help provoke crimes like robbery and theft. It 
would appear that both subcultural ethnic groups and social stratification must 
both be taken into account when examining arrest rates. Thus, the Italians in the 
lowest socioeconomic class are generally arrested for charges other than inebriety, 
while the Irish in the lowest socioeconomic class are usually arrested for inebriety. 
The concept of a culture’s “aberrant behavior” must be considered in explaining 
this kind of social behavior. 


Rutherford B. Stevens, “Interracial Practices in Mental Hospitals,” Mental Hy- 
giene, 36, 1952, pp. 56-65. 
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Dr. Stevens sent a letter and a questionnaire to the superintendents of 253 
public and 191 private mental hospitals and sanitaria in the United States. In 
his questionnaire he requested statistical data about the number of white and 
nonwhite patients and personnel in the institution, and sought information about 
interracial practices and attitudes of administrative personnel in the operation of 
the institution. 

Of the 296 hospitals that responded to his queries, 23 of the 105 private 
hospitals, and 130 of the 191 public institutions accepted Negro patients, some 
under highly segregated conditions. Almost as many different attitudes toward 
the employment of Negro personnel were revealed as there were responses. 
Various explanations were offered for the segregating or limitation on hiring of 
Negro personnel, ranging from an inability to counter accepted community 
practices in Southern hospitals through a difficulty in housing such persons who 
would otherwise be hired, to the lack of availability of Negroes in such highly- 
skilled areas as psychiatry. 

The author recommends further study into the question of what happens 
in institutions where accepted segregation practices are eliminated and also study 
of the effects of racial discrimination and segregation on the mentally ill. 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by social 
institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment conducive to 
growth. 


Each time we organize materials for CONTEXTS OF GROWTH we have 
been mindful of our indebtedness to Baker Brownell for the conceptual frame- 
work within which we set our ideas. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH emerged as 
a section of the Journal of Human Relations through our interpretation of 
Brownell’s thought: ‘‘Our failure to recognize the human community as the 
context in which the educational process must take place is the short stave in the 
educational barrel.’’ In the Winter 1955 number of the Journal he used the term 
“human community” in a precise sense, making an essential distinction between 
“mankind” or “‘society’’ in general and the limited, little organic group called 
the community. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH has since its inception explored 
several types of human communities, small intimate groups of individuals 
thinking, planning and working together to create and maintain wholesome 
environments for children. Several times have we been asked to explain our use 
of the term ‘Contexts of Growth.’ Our answer is consistently that we are 
concerned with conditions or situations, whether material or psychological, 
that surround the growing child. Our thinking and interpretation of these con- 
ditions have been slanted without apology in the direction of the psychological. 
What profiteth it a growing child if he is surrounded with a welter of appur- 
tenances of civilization without adults who understand his needs as a growing 
organism? How can we create propitious growth circumstances without a knowl- 
edge of general principles of child growth and development? What must 
growth accomplish if a child is to meet life’s demands adequately ? Where does 
the child get his first lessons in meeting life’s demands? These and other 
questions have perplexed serious-minded adults throughout human history. They 
serve as a framework for our thinking in the present article. 

For the now, CONTEXTS OF GROWTH takes a look at a very small 
human community, the first group of which the individual is a member. We 
are concerned with that intimate, primary group in which the child learns his 
first lessons in human responsibility—the family. Within the family group the 
child learns by observation, by direct teaching and by contagion of attitudes 
and ideals just what life’s demands are for him now and what they will be for 
him when he grows up. For example, he sees grown-up people going to work; 
he looks forward to his father’s returning from work; and more than likely he 
has to co-operate in the family schedule if his mother goes to work. Along 
with this knowledge that society requires adults to get and hold a job he learns 
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something about how adults feel concerning their work. He senses how impor- 
tant a job for economic security. He may not be able to verbalize this signifi- 
cance, but he associates certain comforts, privileges and material goods with his 
father’s pay envelope. The older child learns to fear economic deprivation that 
comes with loss of employment. 

Family friends and guests in the home give to the child some very subtle 
instruction in understanding human behavior and in appreciating friendship. 
Authors of autobiographies who write of their own family lives devote much 
space to the subject of guests and visiting. A guest in the home may be a standard 
for measuring parents. Is the father as clever as the guest? Is the mother as good 
looking? Or maybe the guest has boundless energy and plays with the child 
without becoming tired or cross. Guests in the home frequently highlight 
economic and social differences. Since a family has status only in comparison 
with the status of others, children may be expected to appraise their family 
status. A very deep insight into friendship comes to children through the 
guest with different religious belief or political preference or unusual customs. 
Children growing up within the relatively closed circle of their own families 
rarely have opportunity to know people whose customs and beliefs are signifi- 
cantly different from their own. Autobiographical data concerning guests in 
the home provide some very fruitful leads for studying and interpreting 
family, the ability to live happily with one’s self and the ability to develop a 
guest in the home extends the horizons of belief and custom and also gives chil- 
dren lessons in relative morality. Other roles that guests have played in the lives 
of children are as an intellectual stimulus, an instigator of family conspiracy 
againsst the guest, a source of anecdotes and famous words, a medium for 
teaching rules of behavior, and a means of changing or enlivening ordinary 
family routines. Family friends and guests help children develop interest in 
people. Though guests are outsiders, they come into the home with acceptance 
by the parents. This acceptance of others is important in the development of 
children. The writer’s study of social acceptance in children demonstrated con- 
clusively that the child between nine and ten years of age was more likely to be 
accepted by his peers if his family measured high on a sociality scale. 

We have mentioned only two demands that life makes upon human beings: 
that one find and hold a job, and that personal happiness and social well-being 
require that one not only win friends, but that he must be able to hold friends. 
We have tried up to this point to indicate some ways in which the family serves 
to help children meet these demands. Three other life demands will be con- 
sidered: the ability to select, to win, and to hold a mate and then to establish a 
family, the ability to live happily with ones self and the ability to develop a 
workable philosophy of life. Each of these demands assumes a childhood spent 
in a warm, nurturing climate. This climate can be found in ideal home and 
family living. The use of the term ideal is exploratory, but justified. CONTEXT 
OF GROWTH is committed to this thesis that those who believe in the con- 
structive powers of family living must now increase the number of studies 
of “good” families, especially in the light of the numerous studies of family 
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pathology. In other words, we feel an obligation to study the family and 
to accord it the place of ‘dignity and value it deserves in our lives.” 

Let us look at the family as a means of helping the child meet life's 
demands with reference to love, marriage and establishing a family. We might 
approach this through sentiment, through an historical analysis of family 
function or through case material. Our purpose is to highlight the significance 
of early childhood experience in building attitudes toward love, marriage and 
family. CONTEXT OF GROWTH has made a value judgment. This judgment 
is in the direction of conserving family values. 

We have reviewed and analyzed many studies of family life; such for 
example as those dealing with the ancient Hebrew family, the family in Greece 
and Rome, the Polish present family, the American family in its adaptation to 
social, political and economic changes; and we have observed children growing 
up in different social classes and in differently structured families. Attention has 
been focused on the more striking changes in the American family—changes 
which have far outstripped our powers of imagination and creativity. We have 
taken a look also at some current criticisms of the family and have tried to see 
the family then through the reflections of many disciplines: sociology, history, 
theology, psychology, psychiatry and education. One general conclusion persists. 
Linton summarizes it: ‘The ancient trinity of father, monther and child has 
survived more vicissitudes than any other human relation.’’ It will continue to 
survive in some form. 

What contribution does family living make to the development of desirable 
attitudes towards love, marriage and establishing one’s own family? Parental 
attitudes towards sex, the depth of parents’ love for each and the degree of 
affection each family member expresses for the other are crucial influences. 
Sex education, since it is concerned with such important feelings and attitudes 
is a task which rightfully begins in the home. These more permanent and deeply 
rooted attitudes are molded by parents. How early this education begins is 
related to the child’s questions. Some psychologists seem in agreement that the 
“right” time is just as soon as children ask questions. If a child is old enough 
to ask a specific question he is old enough, they think, to receive an intelligent 
reply. Waiting for the spontaneous question may not always be a safe guide, 
especially since children learn to be ashamed to ask questions on sex matters. 
Competent authorities agree however that children should have factual knowl- 
edge about sex as they have need for it. Another point of agreement in prin- 
ciples of sex education is that children should be taught correct names for the 
genital organs, for various types of physiological functioning and for sexual 
realities. The mastery and use of a scientific vocabulary frees the child from 
surreptitious behavior that accompanies the so-called “gutter” names. My own 
experiences with parent-education courses confirms the general impression of 
other students of human behavior that parents are generally conscious of the 
need to answer children’s questions about sex truthfully and accurately. Requests 
for reading lists in this area of family living continue to have high priority in 
study group programs. Education for marriage and for parenthood, undoubtedly 
begins in the family, where the child learns what it means to be a father or a 
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mother. Through the experiences of his own family he learns to think of 
parenthood as a rewarding experience or he develops negative feelings toward 
marriage and family living. 

Dating and mating are continuous concerns despite theoretical discussions 
of sociologists and anthropologists. Parents are frank in their efforts to provide 
boys and girls with opportunities for heterosexual relationships. Help is given 
by community agencies, but many families provide the setting, the stimulation 
and guidance compatible with social interest of adolescence. Parties of all types 
especially those that include members of the opposite sex rank first among 
the social interests of adolescents. Since dancing is a form of recreation that few 
older adolescents can afford to shun if they want to be popular or to be invited 
to join in activities with their contemporaries, many parents are now providing 
means of helping children acquire the necessary skills and graces. 

Fortunate is the adolescent who has had wholesome relationships with 
his parents during his formative years. When relationships between parents and 
children have been good, the adolescent is quite likely to take in stride the 
demands that life makes upon him. We are interpreting good family relations 
as those which may be characterized by responsibility and freedom, by adult 
understanding of the needs of children, and by discipline which through 
guidance leads to self-control. Responsibility as interpreted in parent-child 
relationships has to do with moral judgment. Moral judgment, in turn, depends 
upon the development of conscience. One of the most serious and persistent 
concerns of adults about moral behavior of adolescents has to do with sex 
behavior. Society, however, considers sexual morality an important part of total 
morality, The building of a child's total moral fibre begins in his home. His 
first conceptions of right and wrong come to him through parental sanction 
or taboo. Through a long series of social experiences within the family and 
later within the community and within an ever-widening world, the child 
develops that “mature balance of judgment which sees individual rights in clear 
perspective with the rights of others; which sees the relationship of one’s own 
present behavior to one’s own future well-being.’” This is called moral 
judgment. Good family relations emphasize moral judgment both by precept 
and by example. Children growing up in “good’’ homes not only hear what 
is good to do but they see in the day-by-day acts of their parents that which is 
good to do. They work and play and worship with their parents and with other 
children in the family. They learn to resist temptation; to be generous, to share 
work, to build good charcter reputations for themselves and for their family. 
Many American children are developing habits of personal censorship which 
we might call conscience. They are developing a study attitude toward the 
moral and social implications of their own behavior. This enables children to 
direct their behavior into socially constructive channels and to recognize and 
censor undesirable and destructive behavior. Thus they increase their chances for 
personal happiness. No experiences in the child’s life transcend those early 
learnings in self-direction that take place in the affectional and security con- 
text of a warm and democratic family circle. 
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Within the past ten days a series of family behaviors have claimed my 
attention. Each bit of behavior, probably, if taken out of content would have 
little meaning. However an understanding of past experiences of each partici- 
pant and some knowledge of his present motivation enables one to see these 
behaviors as indices of family living. 

Five children walking across a field! The youngest four, the oldest nine. 
Two are a brother and a sister. The others unrelated. All are neighbors. Each 
was carrying a festively wrapped package. ‘Somebody is having a birthday,” 
I thought. Before I could ask, one of the children said, “We're going to 
Nickie’s birthday party.’’ Here were five very happy children, going together 
to a party. Four mothers had found gifts. More than likely had to drive in to 
town to find them. Neighborhood custom requires the gift. However, mothers 
in this particular neighborhood have set the price limit at a comfortably low 
level. Birthday celebrations and other family rituals are significant aspects of 
family living. Participating in them gives to children a rich store of memories 
of things done together, of shining moments that one wants to stretch out for 
a longer time, or those joys in the commonplace that are beyond the ken of 
the sophisticate or the cynic. 

Then, there was the mother walking a three-year-old through a moving 
train. ‘‘He’s restless! We are going for a walk!’ No forcing a three-year old to 
be still! Not indulging a child, but simply recognizing his short span of 
attention as well as his physical and emotional limits. 

A visit to the campus laboratory school gave an opportunity to chat with 
Mrs. G., mother of four children—all in the elementary school. She had come 
to bring the children’s lunches. “Now that my baby is in school, I find it easier to 
to pack the lunches after the children have left for school. Then, too, I can 
visit for a while.” A rearranged schedule and no feeling of martyrdom! 

One of the neighborhood “children” married during the summer. The 
father came to bring the wedding pictures. “We are sorry you didn’t get to the 
wedding.” A look at the pictures showed what I knew would be there. A 
family wedding. Everybody in the family had a function to perform. This is 
the more superficial reaction. A look in the past, though, shows that this 
family like all other “good” families has had its share of crises and has met 
them with equanimity. The first of five children has been launched on her own 
family career. 


A few days ago I heard the constant strains of music coming from a very 
tired record. Yes, one of the neighbor children had “the crowd” in. As an 
adult, I wondered why they played the same record. I had completely forgotten 
the number of times I play my own favorites. Then there was the talking, the 
giggling, the sudden burst of laughter, the calling back and forth! Quite easy 
to know who the popular children are. Later, one of the parents asked, “How 
do they manage to eat so much?” All of these children were between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen. They like to eat. Their preferences run to the starches 
and to sweets. The between-meal snack is a must. High energy requirements 
are compatible with the active, vigorous recreation of the early adolescent years. 
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The informal get-together of an adolescent crowd is a must for whole- 
some development. Studies show that group belongingness is one of the major 
concerns of the adolescent. He wants the approval of the group he runs around 
with or of the group he wants to run around with. He wants to be able to 
dress like the group, to talk like the group, to master the skills of the group 
and to participate in group activities. More and more are parents recognizing 
the characteristics of children at different stages of their development and 
making provisions for children to satisfy the wants and needs of particular age 
levels. 


We have called attention to the strategic function of the family in educa- 
ting children to live happily with others. Living happily with others is not a 
superficial life demand. Happy living with others and consequently with self 
implies progressive maturity, which in turn is the basic concept of child rearing 
practices in all human societies. Whiting concludes that child training every- 
where seems to be concerned with problems which arise from universal char- 
acteristics of the human infant and from universal characteristics of adult cul- 
ture which are incompatible with the continuation of infantile behavior. 


We return once again to our analysis of family attitudes as revealed in an 
informal get-together of an adolescent group. Studies show that the socially 
acceptable adolescent is active, socially aggressive and extroverted. He can be 
depended upon in a group to co-operate and help willingly, he is courteous and 
considerate of others, he assumes leadership in a group, he is truthful and above 
board in his conduct, he controls his temper in annoying situations, he is 
unselfish with his belongings, he shows resourcefulness and initiative, he accepts 
responsibilities and sees them through willingly, he observes rules and regula- 
tions and he contributes well-considered suggestions to the thinking of the 
group. These are some social skills valued by the adolescent. If then, an 
adolescent, is to live happily with others, if he wants to be popular with his 
group, he must meet the test. Even a cursory analysis of these social values of 
the adolescent reveals the emphasis upon achieving maturity. Family respon- 
sibility for early and continued teaching, demonstration and warm encourage- 
ment seem indicated. 


Two other family experiences will be related. One has to do with the 
expected birth of a child; the other, the death of a nine-year-old child. A 
young couple came to call to tell us about the baby they expect in January. 
Zimmerman would call this family a potentially “good” family. Father and 
mother have college education, the father has obtained the doctorate and is well 
established in an administrative position. The mother has been employed out- 
side of the home, but has no well-defined interest in a career. She and her 
husband have achieved a fine emotional balance between happy anticipation of 
the child’s coming and a full recognition of increased responsibility. Zimmer- 
man would call this a potentially “‘good’’ family because the husband and wife 
have carried on family obligations “in times when these are matters of free 
choice and personal decision.’” Such individuals, continues Zimmerman, are 
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“motivated by ethical sanctions of an extrasensory nature more than those who 
do not.” 


The death of a child distresses a community and disturbs its complacency. 
What do we tell children? What can we say to parents? What can we do to 
lighten this intolerable burden of grief? The death of an only child leaves in 
its wake a sense of bereavement and emptiness that can be borne only by those 
whose inner resources are buttressed by a source of strength beyond the human. 
A man and a woman who are members of a small college community are now 
experiencing such a bereavement. How have they developed the necessary 
fortitude to carry through their assigned tasks? What inner strength has enabled 
them to share their child’s toys with children in the neighborhood—children 
they will see daily playing with these toys? Both of these parents would be 
rather surprised if one should suggest that their own early childhood experiences 
in atmospheres of warmth and godliness may be potent factors in their present 
adjustment. One thing both have mentioned is that their child lived happily! 


No one of the family details here related will be reported in the news- 
paper. College students searching for family case material in all likelihood 
will judge them prosaic. The literature on ‘‘good’’ families or happy families 
is relatively scarce when compared with that devoted to varying forms of family 
pathology. In the light of these considerations CONTEXTS OF GROWTH 
deems it imperative that we devote the current report to some reflections on 
family values. We have tried to show how the family helps the child to meet 
adequately the demands of life. We have discussed such life demands as occu- 
pational competence and stability, social skills, and adjustment to marriage and 
family living. The remaining section of the report will be concerned with 
personal adjustment and individual philosophy. 

How does the family influence personal adjustment? From what frame 
of reference shall we consider this influence? Respect for the dignity of the 
individual freedom of opportunity, love and liberty are imperative in a demo- 
cratic society. Psychiatrists have become increasingly aware that the philosophy 
of democracy and family life sometimes overlooks the difficulty of achieving. 
Difficulties of adjustment often inhere in families that attempt to give indi- 
vidual rights as the individual members demand them. ‘The result is often a 
divided and neurotic personality coming from a family in which he has neither 
received discipline for its sake from the parents nor has he been able to form- 
ulate any satisfactory goals or satisfactions in his own freedom to choose.” 
Maladjustment and unhappiness will continue undoubtedly to be the lot of 
some individuals. This does not mean that the democratic approach to family 
living is the wrong approach. An eminent psychiatrist, O. S. English, says 
that we have not yet found the secret of producing large numbers of stable, 
happy and useful personalities. In this connection he lists what should be 
expected of the family, including such items as time and patience in teaching 
children how to live their lives with a fair degree of success; teaching children 
to understand and handle aggression; teaching children to converse amiably 
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and interestingly with older people; and finally, conveying to children by word 
or deed that the pleasure of living together and having children is of greater 
emotional intensity than the worry about them and the responsibility and 
expense of raising them. 


When we speak of family influences upon child adjustment we refer to the 
relatively extensive family background of the child. In advertising material 
one sees a consistent symbolizing of the family in terms of mother, father and 
one or two children. Also when we think of the ideal family we visualize a 
man and a woman of approximately the same age, vigorous, efficient, interested 
in many activities, enjoying each other and enjoying their children. Usually 
this family lives alone. They have guests, however, and delight in having 
them. A more realistic view brings into sharp focus a great many families 
containing divorced parents, widows, widowers and stepparents, still other 
families contain grandparents, other relatives, foster parents and parents who 
have adopted some or all of their children. Many possible departures from 
the ideal have been observed in family combinations. Bossard found forty 
different structural forms of immediate families with children who came to his 
attention during the year he was preparing the manuscript for his book, Parent 
and Child. He reports that the list is inconclusive. 


Many varieties of family units need to be considered, then, in a study of 
family influences. Each specific structural unit carries its own significance in 
child development and adjustment. Thus when we ask the question—how does 
the family influence a child’s adjustment ?—-we need to know something about 
the specific family background. When we speak without this knowledge we 
are giving general principles of guidance. Psychologists, psychiatrists, socio- 
logists and others who study children and their families usually begin with the 
routine procedure of studying the child’s family background. 


A significant aspect of family background is social class. The recognition 
and acceptance of this concept has given another dimension and direction to 
the study of the family. A social class may be thought of as a cultural level 
or complex of ways of working, playing, thinking or living. The whole range 
of social behavior may be affected by the cultural level of a family. The concept 
of social class implies that child rearing actually becomes class rearing since 
class patterns are deeply rooted and firmly fixed. It is possible, however, to 
place too much emphasis on class typing of child rearing and socialization 
practices, especially in attempts to understand the adjustment of individual 
children. Although certain attitudes and procedures may be usual in a given 
class, many individual families within the social class may vary from the stand- 
ards of their group. Davis, influenced by Warner, Burleigh, Gardner and 
Dollard has contributed a series of articles which show that ‘‘class training of 
the child ranges all the way from the control of the manner and ritual by which 
he eats his food to the control of his choice of playmates and of his educational 
and occupational goals.” Thus when we attempt to locate the specific influences 
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of home and family living upon the child’s adjustment we must consider the 
possibility that family social status and personal adjustment may be related. 

Family influences upon personal adjustment include the interaction of all 
the individuals within a given household, their attitudes toward each other and 
to other individuals outside the family; the family’s interpretation of the role 
its members play in the larger social structure; the family’s expectancies of both 
immediate and deferred happiness; the support that the family gives the child 
in building satisfying self-feelings; the stability of the family in helping the 
child develop moral judgment, and finally the continued assurance of family 
love and affection. 

Interest in a philosophy of life is certainly not strong in children. However 
all children meet crises and work out some way of reorienting their lives because 
of these crises. Few children escape the loss of pets, death of loved ones, 
grieving with friends and personal disappointment. To some extent extreme 
joy and success can be crises in a child’s life. Emotional balance and strength 
of character are required in meeting both sorrow and joy. These matters seem 
rather abstruse for children, but a study of children’s conversations and ques- 
tions indicates that children can look at life seriously. The foundations of a 
life philosophy are laid in early childhood. Many nursery rhymes, jingles, 
poems and stories set the child thinking. As he matures he reads them again 
and looks at them from the vantage point of increased maturity. Think of the 
Christopher Robin musings. Remember when Christopher Robin asked Pooh 
what he liked doing best in all the world and Pooh had to stop a while and 
think. Remember how he thought eating honey was a very good thing to do, 
but there was a moment just before he ate honey which he thought was so much 
better than when he was eating the honey. Pooh like many a child didn’t 
know what to call that time. No one would tell a child the meaning of “anti- 
cipation” for fear of spoiling the child’s own discovery of a precious meaning 
of human experience. So it continues with children in a real world—a succes- 
sion of personal-social relationships that come to have meaning for him. We 
don’t quite know exactly how children learn to be modest about their attain- 
ments. Many are fortunate enough to grow up in homes where they sense 
through the behavior of parents and others that they don’t do things to embar- 
rass others. Many facets of experience are needed to help a child mature in 
his efforts to make sensible all his beliefs, morals and behavior and tie them 
together so that he has a basis for action when he is confronted with life's 
problems. Though investigations of individual formulation of life philosophy 
are few, the studies of character development demonstrate that the child acquires 
his character “in conformity with the principles of learning, but that the possi- 
bilities for such acquisition and the broad limits thereto are provided by nature.” 
Character has not been thought of in a narrowly deterministic fashion which 
would rule out possibilities of creativeness in the evolution of personal values. 
The environment conditions both conscience and values, but does not control 
them. The individual is still free to pass judgment upon his own conduct and 
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upon the goals he would achieve. We have discussed the function of the 
family in helping the child develop moral judgment. We repeat at this point 
for emphasis. If a child is to organize a working philosophy of life he needs 
help in generalizing from past experience. The more he is taught to generalize 
from his knowledge and conduct in those stages of his development when he 
was guided by his parents and teachers the more he will be able to use his 
creativeness in applying effectively the process of problem solving when new 
situations arise. For example, a child who is taught that it is wrong to steal 
cookies or candies at home, or to steal crayon from school, or to pick up articles 
in a store and not pay for them may gradually generalize that stealing in any 
situation is wrong. In much the same way other generalizations can be made. 
As he makes these generalizations he formulates a view of life. He begins to 
consider the welfare of his fellow man as well as his own convenience and 
advancement and finds that his own happiness is enhanced! 

Families differ significantly in the methods they use to help children inte- 
grate their beliefs and attitudes to form a philosophy of life that will enable 
them to meet crucial situations and also serve as a guide in making decisions. 
Some emphasize the duty to man and are satisfied that children will mature 
happily if they are ethical in their behavior. Many rely on religious instruction, 
both formal and informal, to help the child understand his relation to the 
universe. Few parents in the American culture rear their children without 
providing some form of religious instruction either at home or in the church 
school. Many psychiatrists feel that even though parents help children develop 
a social conscience they are not helping them to fortify themselves against many 
of life's inexorable demands. Two questions persist: (1) Is it possible that 
children will grow up with the conception that there is no wisdom or strength 
in the universe beyond themselves or beyond mankind? (2) How can parents 
help children experience the meaning of God as a vital force in their lives? 
Brekenridge and Vincent think that many adults find themselves moving alone 
smoothly until some crisis of life arises. It is in the crises that most people 
find themselves in need of explanations of life and death. They need also a 
“source” of strength beyond themselves. 


CONTEXTS OF GROWTH will devote the next two issues to a con- 
tinued consideration of the family. The Winter 1957 number will consider re- 
ligious development; the Spring of 1957 number will report the results of a 
study of family life of well-adjusted children. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or promote 
progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or all of the institu- 
tional areas of the national or international scene. 


STATUS NEEDS A FACTOR IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


This article was written to reveal one of the major deterrents to good human 
relations. Status, desire for power, the expression of the ego and dominant 
obsessive drives all have something in common and these factors revealed in the 
everyday activities of people are the concerns of this portion of THE RECORD. 
The endeavor here will be to show how these factors operating somewhat as a 
single force affect families, small groups, large groups and nations. 


Status Needs on the Family Level 

Some of the studies of status within a family reveal that the source of poor 
human relations has its beginning in the family. Parents do not always create an 
environment which results in family harmony. Children sometimes learn in their 
homes to disrespect their mothers and hate their fathers. Parents are not uni- 
versally kind to their children. Because children differ in their capacities, interests 
and acquiescence as well as in their views of equality of treatment, real or imagined 
preferences originate. While children and parents normally try to compensate 
for preferences, whether real or imagined in order to be fair and idealistic, the 
compensation seldom satisfies. 

The individual deprived of love or what is considered a satisfactory share 
of attention usually becomes jealous and seeks to gain status by pointing out 
deficiencies in other members of the family. A cursory review of status within 
families points up the fact that many families have an outstanding boy or girl. 
Jealousy arises when a brother or a sister of the family has not attained the 
approval or success enjoyed by the outstanding member. 

In one such situation a brother attended a university and after completing 
his studies went on to further his education. The other brother did not begin 
a higher education, but became a technician and received employment in an 
establishment composed primarily of university trained people. To compensate 
for his feeling of inferiority and lack of approval the technician became aggressive, 
boastful and misrepresentative. He maintained an abusive attitude toward every- 
one except the head of the establishment where he was employed. Through 
aggressive work and acquiescence to the top executive he maintained his position 
but human relations were severely strained in all areas of his activities. 

In another situation, an older brother married and started a family. The 
younger brother attended a university and became eminently successful. When 
the older brother’s family disintegrated due to the growing up of the children 
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and the death of his wife, he felt insignificant. He attended a university and 
acquired a position upon graduating. The feeling of insignificance, however, did 
not leave due to his inability to make a similar success on his newly acquired 
job. His unrecognized need for status led him to become envious of co-workers. 
He felt compelled to rise in status to compensate for the difference between him 
and his brother. The resulting personality difficulty rendered him as much a 
liability as an asset on his job. 

In one family, a girl became obnoxious because she was far surpassed in 
scholastic average and appearance by other members of her family. She received 
no attention from members of the opposite sex chiefly because of her general 
unattractiveness. She gained attention by telephone gossip, by exaggerating in- 
cidents, and through persistent, malicious meddling in the affairs of other people. 
The girl was compensating for her failure to compare favorably with other mem- 
bers of her family. She needed help in learning how to gain a suitable status in- 
stead of becoming a human relations liability in her community. 

One case did not involve a strong difference between two siblings. The 
difficulty arose apparently from the fact that the father of the family remained 
away from home for several years on business. Two daughters of above average 
intelligence were noticeably insecure as demonstrated by nervous reactions. The 
daughters sought some compensation by visiting the parents of other children. 
Neither daughter was attractive and some degree of rejection was noted. In this 
instance both daughters became aggressive, annoying and troublesome. When 
human relations were not good among a group of children, one or the other 
was a likely instigator. 

Insecurity or the need for status came to an elderly woman when her husband 
died. Family disintegration had begun several years before when her daughter 
married, Within a few years her son married. The woman had always been very 
dependent on her husband and her husband catered significantly to her desires. 
She felt a loss of status when her husband was influenced by his brother. She 
learned to dislike her husband’s brother because she saw in him a threat to her 
influence. In a similar way she developed a mild dislike for her son-in-law and 
her daughter-in-law. Upon the death of her husband, she felt an unrecognized 
bitterness for all who had in a sense taken her loved ones from her. She reacted 
by expressing her independence and by enlarging upon the faults of her brother- 
in-law, son-in-law, and daughter-in-law. While she would never encourage the 
disintegration of the family of either her son or daughter willfully, she neverthe- 
less did sow discontent probably with a view toward endearing her children 
to her more closely once again. In attempting to retrieve her influence with her 
children she unknowingly hindered good human relations in their families. 
Perhaps a large share of mother-in-law difficulties can be explained on a similar 
basis. 

During the early teens children try to establish independence. It is at this 
level that parents frequently find extreme difficulty with their children. Glandular 
changes in the physical make-up of youth introduce the beginnings of adulthood. 
Young adults feel a compulsion to challenge older adults including their parents 
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in much the same way that young cub seals challenge the leaders of a colony of 
seals. 

A high school girl upon reaching her junior year became extremely impolite 
and insulting to her grandparents with whom she was living. Much of the trouble 
centered around the grandparents’ inability to provide clothing and expense 
money suitable to the girl and the grandparents’ criticism of the girl’s inadequate 
sense of economy. The grandparents were hard-pressed economically and were 
tired from the cares of just having reared a family. Under these circumstances 
the grandparents were retaliative and not understanding. The girl had lived with 
her grandparents for more than ten years after the death of her mother. The 
girl’s father drank heavily and was never financially responsible for his daughter. 
He frequented the lower elements in his social life. Nevertheless the girl elected 
to leave her grandparents and they decided to let her make the choice. The girl 
went to her father and subsequently befell all the ills such an environment would 
produce. The fight for status on the part of the girl and the fight on the part of 
the grandparents to keep the girl both obedient and grateful resulted in a com- 
plete severance of human relations and a ruined life for the granddaughter. 

An account was written of three boys aged seven, nine and ten who shot their 
father while he was asleep. The father had trained his sons to be experts with 
guns. He punished his children when they broke into a neighbor's garage and 
stole several items including a gun. The boys developed the idea that they could 
care for themselves and they resented the status into which their father had placed 
them. The older brothers induced their brother of seven to carry out their plans 
which they believed would free them from any further or continued punishment. 


Bluemel says . . . three dictators in recent history, Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Stalin, came from poor homes. The fathers of these dictators were 
all stern men and were heavy drinkers. Two of the dictators, Hitler 
and Stalin, were delicate in youth and were thought to have tuberculosis. 
The fathers of the three dictators died when their sons were about 
twelve years old. The circumstance of poverty in the lives of the 
dictators has received frequent mention, and they themselves have not 
failed to emphasize it. . . . Yet poverty does not explain a dictator. 
Privation is too common an experience to account for the phenomenon 
of despotism and in America poverty is considered an incentive to 
dignified achievement. If there is a common circumstance in the lives 
of the three dictators which is of psychological significance, it is the 
fact that they were dominated during childhood, and were released 
from repression by their fathers’ deaths when they approached the age 
of puberty. Perhaps on this account they entered adolescence in a 
rebellious and vengeful spirit.’ 


Bluemel continues by indicating that this is an interesting speculation. The 
coincidence does, however, point out how the drive for status results in a deterio- 
ration of human relations. 

In the foregoing incidents, difficulties with human relations within the 
family seldom remain a family problem, The resulting damages carry over into 
small groups, large groups and on to national and international significance. 
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Status Needs on the Small Group Level 

Virginia Jaspers always drew a special measure of love and kindness from 
her father because he was most determined that in the home his ungainly older 
daughter should not suffer from “ugly duckling’ comparisons with her lovely 
young sister Betty. In the small group at school it was different. Virginia was slow 
and dull. Her boy classmates called her “horse” and “elephant” and mocked her 
strong ham hands. Such gibes she took with slow good nature seemingly unhurt. 
Only rarely did she show signs of violent sudden anger. Virginia left high school 
at nineteen to study pediatric nursing. On the surface she seemed to love the 
children entrusted to her. When three babies over a period of time died due to 
apparent maltreatment, an investigation was made. Eventually she admitted mal- 
treating five children including three who died in her care. One of the children 
was dead of asphyxiation, another appeared to have been dropped or thrown, 
and the third suffered body and head injuries resulting from a violent shaking. 

Parents on occasion had become suspicious of her emotional stability when 
one baby received severe head injuries, another a broken thigh. Parents had heard 
cries of pain when she was alone with their children. The account above is re- 
ported because it indicated how Virginia compensated for the treatment she 
received at the hands of a small group. Virginia apparently never understood 
because she said it was all uncontrollable and she could give no reason for her 
actions. 

While the response is much less severe in some cases, the feeling of a need 
to react, to appease the ego, to compensate or to gain status is common in circum- 
stances which place individuals of groups in competition with one another. In an 
educational institution, the head of one area of instruction strongly dislikes the 
head of another area. Each imagines the other is carefully but surely surpassing 
and by unethical or unfair means. The resulting ill will serves as a hindrance to 
the fuller development of the institution. Mistrust, misrepresentation and jealousy 
on the part of these two heads disrupt the growth of better human relations 
among all the members serving in each instructional area. 


Status Needs on the Large Group Level 


Racial discrimination and prosegregation moves are interpreted in this 
portion of THE RECORD as actions and attitudes designed to gain status. With 
respect to the origin of segregation, Life magazine described Reconstruction after 
the Civil War as follows: 


Not all Negro political leaders were ignorant or arrogant but 
even had they been perfection itself, the bitter South could not have 
borne them. There were fights in the legislatures, killings in the 
streets. Within a decade after 1867 the vote was restored to most white 
Southerners and the last federal troops were withdrawn. Thus ended 
the Reconstruction in 1877. Negroes continued to vote, electing a North 





1C.S. Bluemel, War, Politics, and Insanity. (Denver: The World Press, Inc.), 1948, p. 14. 
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Carolina congressman as late as 1899. Once the whites set out to dis- 
franchise the Negro, however, registration dropped rapidly and by the 
early 1900's the reduction of the Negro vote had been accomplished. 
The means varied but all involved the setting up of qualifications 
which the Negro could not meet. The effect can be summed up in 
statistics from a single state: In Louisiana in 1896 there were 130,334 
registered Negro voters, in 1904 only 1,342.” 


Political parties need status to win. It is all too common to hear one group 
ridicule and harass the other and vice versa. Senator Knowland claimed that 
Adlai Stevenson was careless with facts. The Democrats claim that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is only a part-time president. An effort is made to show that Vice- 
President Richard Nixon is incompetent but will be the real president since 
Eisenhower is in a questionable state of health. Adlai Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver made uncomplimentary statements about one another when each was 
competing for the presidential nomination, but now tliat these two are no longer 
competing they work as a team. Competition appears to deter good human 
telations unless status can be acquired by higher objectives such as sportsmanship 
or altruism. 


Status Needs on the National Level 

Perhaps no better illustration of status needs on the national level can be 
given than in the current dispute over the Suez Canal. Newsweek on August 4, 
1956, stated that Gamal Abdel Nasser had failed to successfully play the East 
against the West. The United States, Britain and Russia backed off in its agree- 
ment to build a $1.3 billion Aswan dam. This caused Nasser’s prestige to slip 
fast. Newsweek reported that Nasser’s seizure of the canal was necessary in order 
to maintain his status. Those more inclined to see the need for status among 
dark skinned people who have for so long been looked upon as underlings by 
Europeans can also see how Nasser becomes a symbol, representing the desire 
for respect and equal status between the light and dark people of the world. 

Evidence that the United States and Russia are competing for status is avail- 
able in any current publication dealing with either of the two countries. Our 
General Nathan Twining who recently visited Russia contrasted the dearth of 
technicians in the United States with the vast reservoir of such man power being 
created in Russia. Although he indicated that we are not in a numbers race with 
Russia, he did say, ‘Nevertheless, it is clear that if present trends continue un- 
attended and uncorrected, our comparative technological status could eventually 
slip to second best.” 

It would appear from the foregoing that this drive for supremacy, the need 
for first rank, the desire to acquire and achieve—in short the need for status in 
nearly all circumstances endangers the development of good human relations. 

While progress in human relations is beginning to evolve on all levels, 
such as the family, small groups, large groups and on national and international 





2 Life, Vol. XLI, No. 11, September 10, 1956, p. 101. 
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levels, further progress in this area could eliminate the vast expenditures in time 
and energy now directed to aggressive and defensive military purposes. The 
efforts retrieved could be redirected to just as exciting but more appreciated 
human goals. The results could be happier families, and a better world. 


NONWHITE HOUSING IN WISCONSIN* 


The Governor's Commission on Human Rights in the State of Wisconsin 
well deserves a gold medal for its philosophy, aims and purposes and its program 
of functional activities. It might well stand as a model for other states of our 
country. 

Among the many significant and vital phases of the Commission’s work is 
that of housing. From a recent report on ‘“Nonwhite Housing in Wisconsin” 
(without copyright imprint) we are presenting certain highlights that are sug- 
gestive for all areas that have to do with this basic problem of human living. 

In his housing message to Congress on January 25, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower showed his concern for the special housing problems of nonwhites: “those 
who have had the least opportunity of all of our citizens to acquire good homes.” 
He presented a broad new housing program aimed at helping American families 
of all races, creeds, and income levels acquire “decent homes in wholesome 
neighborhoods.” It is significant that his program stresses solutions by private 
initiative and “the effective utilization of our competitive economy.” He states 
his position in positive terms: 


“We have the unlimited resources which grow from the independence, 
pride, and determination of the American citizen. I am convinced that 
every American family can have a decent home if the builders, lenders, 
and communities . . . will put their abilities and determination energeti- 
cally to the task.” 


As early as November, 1952, the Governor's Commission on Human Rights 
had begun to think along similar lines. Convinced that the problem of nonwhite 
housing was one of the major human rights problems in Wisconsin, it took two 
important steps: 


(1) it initiated a fact-finding study of the situation as a necessary 
preliminary to any programs 

(2) it sought the help of realtors, lenders, and builders in gathering 
material and developing a point of view. 


On the basis of its experience and study of the problem during the course 
of the past year the Governor's Commission on Human Rights has arrived at 
several convictions: (1) that leaders in all of the Wisconsin cities under con- 





* Excerpts selected from “Nonwhite Housing in Wisconsin’”—a recent study report by 
the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, Rebecca Chalmers Barton, Director. 
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sideration are concerned about the limited good housing opportunities for non- 
white as compared to white residents; (2) that both city officials and spokesmen 
for private initiative—specifically, realtors, lenders, and builders—are beginning 
to study the problem and to discuss ways and means of alleviating it; (3) that 
some progress toward improvement is already taking place in each of the five 
cities and even in scattered areas throughout the state—in fact, probably more 
progress than the general public realizes. 





From the study of the problem in five representative cities of the state the 
“Evidence Points to These Conclusions”: 


Adequate housing for Negroes in Wisconsin is one of the major, if not 
the major problem in human rights. 


Existing housing for Negroes is inadequate. It is overcrowded, deterio- 
rated, lacking in the essential requirements for good citizenship. 


Most so-called Negro neighborhoods contain many white residents. 
Both whites and Negroes are there through income limitation. But the 
Negroes are held there through additional handicaps of racial prejudice 
and discrimination. 


The taxpayer as well as the Negro pays the price of the limited housing 
facilities. His tax money must be used to cover the costs of the higher 
disease, fire and crime rates. This is therefore not a Negro problem, but 
a total community problem. 


As wage figures indicate, more and more Negro workers are graduating 
into middle class income. But the housing available to them is generally 
not commensurate with their increased ability to pay. 


Thus Negroes in Wisconsin are potential homeowners and home 
builders. They offer a comparatively untapped market for realtors, 
builders, and lenders, many of whom are exploring the possibilities. 


Throughout Wisconsin city officials—especially sanitation, health and 
municipal planning engineers—do not need to be told of substandard 
dwellings within their jurisdictions. They are well aware of the problem 
and are making steady progress toward good housing for ALL citizens. 


Would-be Negro homeowners are not sitting idly by waiting for help 
to come to them. Some of them have purchased land in relatively unde- 
veloped areas and are building their own homes. Others are participating 
in neighborhood improvement organizations to improve existing hous- 


ing. 


Wisconsin’s problem of Negro housing is not nearly as acute as that 
faced by many other states. The state is, therefore, in the position to 
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plan for free and dignified housing for ALL her people. It has no 
historical pattern of segregation. 


Whites and nonwhites are conferring together to explore their common 
needs and common aims for a better city and improved housing. Because 
of favorable results there is general agreement by the participants that 
this method can unlock countless possibilities within private initiative. 


Where neighborhoods are peopled by individuals of comparable income, 
interests and life values, property values and neighborhood standards 
can be maintained regardless of the racial or religious identity of the 
residents. 


The most effective education to counteract latent or active prejudice is 
the provision of opportunities for personal contact between families of 
different religious and racial backgrounds through schools, parent 
groups, churches and other usual neighborhood activities. 





The section of the report entitled “A Point of View’’ reveals the basic point 
of existing co-operative responsibility among all civic agencies for initiation and 
continuance or resolution of the problem of decent homes for nonwhites. 

Every thinking citizen of this country is aware that it is more difficult for a 
nonwhite family to rent or buy a good home than for a white family. Many 
citizens have ignored this unpleasant truth, some have bemoaned it and others 
have excused it. Few citizens have sought to dig out the causes and to study the 
whole question within a framework of reason and common sense. 

The actual record reveals that national organizations of those engaged in 
housing transactions have not confined themselves to speaking out against dis- 
criminatory policies and practices. A number of individual realtors, builders, 
and lenders are actually achieving more against odds to combat prejudice in 
housing than those goodhearted citizens who talk about brotherhood but would 
go to great lengths to prevent a Negro family from moving next door. Their 
emphasis is not on fine talk or dramatic action. Instead they are proceeding 
cautiously and realistically, discovering good credit risks among nonwhites and 
acquiring property and homes for them. The fact that there has been no fanfare 
should not fool the serious student of the situation from recognizing that they 
are responsible for considerable progress during the past decade. 





ECHOES FROM THE AGENCIES 
Realtors 


Realtors with experience in Negro housing reported that, as a class, 
the Negro home buyer meets his payments faithfully . . . often more 
faithfully than other race groups in the same economic level—and that 
if his property is in good repair when he obtains it, he takes as good 
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care of such premises as other tenants of his economic class. (National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 1944) 


Many real estate men would like to see a housing market open to all people, 
a market governed by the sound operations of supply and demand, The housing 
discrimination that currently exists against the Negro hinders the realtor in his 
work. In order not to sacrifice his own income he must in most cases keep 
separate his Negro and white listings. And more than the average citizen he 
is in a position to know the high cost of discrimination. He sees the need of the 
colored families who come to him, the need which often he is unable to meet. 
Not only is he aware of his own economic loss in not making a sale, but he is 
aware of the social loss and humiliation that these people themselves suffer. 

These realtors, nevertheless, have not been sitting idly by waiting for society 
to act. For example, the National Association of Real Estate Boards is pushing 
for the enforcement of slum prevention measures. The Association has a special 
rehabilitation committee which is devoted to alerting our cities to the imperative 
need of rehabilitating slum areas. 

There is little question that individual realtors have been active in trying 
to secure additional housing for Negroes, in some cases with success. Other 
realtors have expressed a desire to do more than they have done, but feel powerless 
as individuals. However, through their local and national spokesmen, working 
in turn with their boards and national association, they are learning that they 
can have considerable influence. 


* * * 
Builders 


Our goal is nothing less than liveable homes, privately financed and 
produced for every American family, including the aged, minorities and 
lower-income groups. (National Association of Home Builders’ policy 
statement for 1953) 


To assist in meeting these unmet housing needs of nonwhite families some 
builders are engaging in two kinds of activities: the construction of new homes 
and the active advocacy of the elimination of slum dwellings. Although their 
activities are not in proportion to the needs for additional adequate housing for 
nonwhites, an increasing number of builders are coming to appreciate their useful 
and profitable role in meeting these housing needs. 


A prominent Negro observed: “Look at all the Cadillacs and big cars 
in our section of town. Do you know why that is? We still can’t have 
the ordinary things a white man with a similar income would buy, like 
a decent home... . A flashy car becomes our living room, the only one 
we've got.” (Time, May 11, 1953) 


According to a successful building promoter who sponsored a 425 
private housing project where Negroes now live: ‘Three years ago I 
suddenly woke up to the fact that Negroes’ income had radically 
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changed. . . . Many were making $50-$60 a week, but remained slum 
dwellers. There was no place for them to go.”” (House & Home, April, 
1953) 

* * & 


The Slum Fighters 


In the area of slum elimination, the National Association of Home Builders, 
like the National Association of Real Estate Boards, has launched a “public 
service crusade to build a new face for America.” 

Such builders recognize that co-operation of many groups is needed to meet 
this goal: municipalities should, where necessary, allot initially more of the 
budget dollar to slum prevention and slum clearance; civic groups should aid 
the residents of these areas to clean up their own neighborhoods; government 
policies need to promote better short-term facilities for rehabilitation of declining 
properties; builders need to plan new low-cost construction to house those who 
will be evicted from dwellings too worthless to renovate. Only as an orderly 
program is developed to rehabilitate slum areas will success be assured. The 
Builders’ Association believes that a sound beginning has been made. 

To show that they mean business, the builders are formulating their own 
“trade secrets” for the new Negro market. These include such pointers as 


—Build the same quality house you would build for the white market, 
particularly in northern cities. 


—Before you commence, be sure your site will not involve you in a civic 
hassle. Go quietly to the planning commission; check with important 
industrial groups in your area, 


—Try to get to know Negro families—not the leaders of militant 
organized groups, but the kind of people you will be doing business 
with. 


—Smooth the way with wide publicity—even before ground-breaking. 
Have a big dedication ceremony. Advertise nonsegregation if this is 
the case. 


—Choose a management or sales staff (if you can) which is racially 
integrated (if you are in the North) from top to bottom. 


—Form a tenant council to take unnecessary worries off your hands. 
(House and Home, April, 1953, p. 44) 


* * * 


Lenders 


It is the policy of the Mortgage Bankers’ Association to make loans 
available to all without distinction as to race, color or creed within the 
limitations of sound lending practices. 
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The National Savings and Loan League stands Bw the extension of 
home ownership to every American family regardless of race, creed or 
color. 

The charge has been made that lending institutions refuse to extend credit 


to Negro purchasers in white areas. In answer it can be said that there is no 
universal truth to this statement. Furthermore it must be remembered that the 
lenders, like the realtors, are not molders of public attitude; they reflect it. When 
outside pressure is put upon an institution by its friends and customers to refuse 
a loan to a Negro purchaser, it is an unusual organization which has the reserves 
to resist the pressure. 

It has also been said that lending institutions demand a larger down pay- 
ment, charge a higher rate of interest and set a shorter amortization period for 
Negroes than they do for whites. Doubtless this is true of some institutions, but 
it is not true of all of them or even a majority. Those banks and building and 
loan associations which do have Negro customers scrutinize them as carefully 
as they do all other customers. Such requirements as established residency must 
be met which works the same hardship on all new arrivals. No one can justly 
take issue with such a procedure. On the basis of such screening leaders point 
to a fact they regard as significant: that the Negroes they have selected keep up 
their financial obligations just as well as the whites. 


Recently a Chicago mortgage banker said: ‘I think the main obstacle to 
lenders putting their money into Negro loans is that many of them 
have never done it. I believe the educational program has not gone far 
enough to date.” (House and Home, April, 1953) 





THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 


It is a strange and significant fact that: 
When a Negro wants to buy a house, he seldom meets a prejudiced 
person. Apparently, it is always “they’’—friends, neighbors, bosses, 
or some unknown—who object to him. 


The key to the improvement of existing Negro housing is the elimination 
of the blighted areas from our cities. In most cities throughout the United States, 
including Wisconsin, Negro families usually live in the poor sections, in the 
central downtown areas adjacent to the business blocks. Here they are crowded 
together, lacking the decent environment to rear healthy and happy families. In 
almost all urban centers they are living along side of white neighbors, but the 
whites, as we have seen, are free to move out if their budgets permit; the Negroes 
are not. They are hemmed in. 

The improvement of these areas is not merely a color problem. It is primarily 
a municipal problem and therefore a citizen problem. Our cities cannot afford to 
go rotten at the core. The older white residents move to the suburbs; the taxation 
base becomes too low; the expenses rise; the traffic problems increase. 

In several Wisconsin cities, for example, citizens have already taken the 
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initiative in facing the problem of deteriorated housing in their own neighbor- 
hoods. They have formed neighborhood conservation councils. Composed of the 
neighbors, both white and colored, in various block areas, the councils are alerting 
the block residents to the need of conserving high housing standards. They 
encourage good maintenance and beautification of the homes; they work for 
elimination of undesirable commercialization; they seek better municipal facilities, 
better traffic control, and better sanitation service. 

By achieving a work-together spirit of all the residents, these volunteer 
groups have done much already not only to help maintain and protect their 
neighborhood values, but to prevent the creeping spread of blight from taking 
over central sections of their cities. More of these councils are needed and more 
support by all residents could be given them, They have already proven their 
worth. 

Perhaps the second aspect of the Negro housing problem, additional housing, 
is even more important than the first aspect of improved housing. In many ways 
it is more difficult to solve. For here, prejudice and discrimination are major 
stumbling blocks to clear thinking toward decent solutions. Here we must deal 
with psychological realities before economic realities. Here we stand on the 
threshold of a twilight zone of deep-seated fears. No matter how irrational, 
these fears are potent in influencing behavior. No matter how intangible, these 
fears must be grasped and exposed to the clear light of experience and common 
sense. 

The community can avoid this impasse which offers little hope either to 
the Negro or to the neighborhood. New approaches are being initiated throughout 
the country. For example: Instead of unlawful restrictive covenants which 
attempted to keep out minorities on the basis of their race, but did little to protect 
the integrity of the neighborhood, neighborhood agreements have been written 
to cover conditions of occupancy applying equally to all peoples. Under such 
agreements, the owners and occupants were legally bound to: 


Abide by and assist in enforcement of all ordinances and standards 
set by law. 


Have seventy or more square feet of floor space per person... . 
thereby stopping overcrowding. 


Maintain premises for residential use exclusively. 


Subdivide into apartments only after getting a building permit and 
then put a separate bath and aches in each apartment . . . which 
wall mean that the house next door could not ruin values by 
turning into a cheap rooming house. 


Maintain premises in conformity with neighborhood standards. 


Another aspect of the problem of providing additional housing is that new 
areas must be opened up and new construction begun. This requires planning by 
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both colored and white community leaders. A suggested plan of action might 
follow any of these lines: 


Promotion of public meetings to explore ways and means to secure 
better housing for Negroes. Representatives of the building in- 
dustry, the lending agencies, the real estate board, industry and 
city government would participate. 


Registration of Negro families interested in new home ownership 
as a means of providing the market. Where builders have been 
reluctant to build for nonwhites, this ready-made market would help 
overcome hesitancy about taking a chance in an untried area of 
operations. 


Acquisition by Negroes of suitable sites for use by local builders. 


Contact of the local Federal ee Administration representative 
to insure his co-operation with the builders. 


Civic co-operation with the builders, lenders, and realtors in plan- 
ning and promoting projects. 


The problem, then, of achieving better housing for nonwhites in this state 
and in this country requires the earnest co-operation of all citizens and all groups 
working together. The problem has a key as well as a lock. But there is no magic 
discovery of that key. All of life calls for continuous adjustment to changing 
conditions. Social problems are never really resolved. They are always dynamic. 

Perhaps the greatest ground for hope lies in that reservoir of potentialities, 
human nature itself. The most amazing fact about the average person is his 
capacity for change, growth, and response to the particular challenges of his 
generation. Since American citizens cannot dodge the issue of fair and free 
opportunity for adequate homes for all our people, we must come to meet it— 
at least, halfway, and at most with supreme confidence in our resources and in 
the solid worth of the American people of differing races, creeds, and color. It is 
in this way that the frontiers of today will become the doorsteps of tomorrow. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
35 West 32nd Street 

New York 1, New York 


LOngacre 4-4063 
Frances Levenson, Director 


FOR RELEASE FRIDAY, AUG. 10 
PLATFORM COMMITTEE URGED TO BAR 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


“There is no more key issue in civil rights than housing,” the Democratic 
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Platform Committee was told today by Algernon D. Black, chairman of the 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. In a letter to every 
member of the Platform Committee, Mr. Black pointed out that ‘Government 
itself, through its own housing program, is aiding and extending housing segre- 
gation. Neither party can afford to remain silent on this issue.” 

The National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing coordinates 
the activities of 26 civic, labor, religious and minority organizations concerned 
with discrimination in housing. Among the member groups are: National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People; National Urban League; National 
Council of Churches of Christ; Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; American Jewish 
Committee; American Jewish Congress; Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith; 
United Automobile Workers; and United Steelworkers of America. 

The letter and platform recommendations are attached. 

a 


(COPY ) 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 
LOngacre 4-4069 
Acting Chairman Executive Director 
ALGERNON D. BLACK FRANCES LEVENSON 


August 1, 1956 
TO MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLATFORM RESOLUTIONS 

The formulation of a party platform is a grave responsibility. This year, as 
never before, the eyes of the world will be focused upon what you do. The civil 
rights plank is of primary importance. 

There is no more key issue in the field of civil rights than housing. Govern- 
ment itself, through its own housing program, is aiding and extending housing 
segregation. Neither party can afford to remain silent on this issue. 

We urge you to work for a meaningful civil rights plank, including a 
specific section pertaining to housing, as suggested by the accompanying statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Algernon D. Black 
Acting Chairman 
HOUSING AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

Housing today is an area where the operation of our free enterprise economy 
has broken down. It is the one commodity where the race, religion or national 
origin of the purchaser determines what and where he may buy. Federal housing 
programs are serving to accelerate the trend toward further racial residential 
segregation. The emerging pattern is that of a central city occupied by a growing 
percentage of minorities, hemmed in by a belt of restricted all-white suburbs. 

Minority groups have been almost entirely excluded from the supply of 
new housing. Less than one per cent of all new homes built since World War II 
have been available to nonwhite families. The only supply generally available is 
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old, hand-me-down housing in slum neighborhoods. As a result, overcrowding 
is four times as great for nonwhites as for whites, dilapidation five times as great. 

The harmful psychological effects of racial segregation are well known and 
were fully documented by the Supreme Court in its decisions barring segregation 
in the public schools. Housing segregation brings with it segregation in every 
aspect of living, creating racial suspicions and tensions, that can frustrate and 
destroy gains already made toward insuring equal rights for all. 

Government is faced with a special challenge and responsibility in this 
area. The federal government has become the single most important factor in the 
real estate market today. It is encouraging and financing the rebuilding and re- 
development of vast areas of our cities. But federal aid, funds and power are 
being used to build segregated housing. Eighty-five per cent of federally-sponsored 
public housing is operated on a segregated basis. New segregated public housing 
projects continue to receive federal approval. 

Urban renewal and urban redevelopment projects are approved, despite 
exclusion of minority families. FHA and VA continue to underwrite racially 
exclusive developments. The federal government itself continues to manage 
segregated federally-owned housing. The Racial Relations Service of FHA and 
its constituent agencies, which once provided positive guidance and leadership, 
has become demoralized and ineffective. 

Throughout the country, the federal housing programs stand as symbols of 
what can be accomplished by fruitful co-operation between national and local 
government and between government and private industry. They are made 
possible by federal funds, drawn from taxes imposed on all Americans alike. 
Segregation in any of them necessarily reflects sanction by the federal government 
itself. Segregated housing has always been a major handicap in all aspects of the 
struggle for equality. Now it has special immediacy. Now is the time for action 
to bar segregation in all federally-assisted housing programs. 

We therefore urge the adoption of the following platform principles: 

(1) Executive action barring the use of federal funds, power and aids for 
housing from which eligible families are excluded on the basis of race, religion 
or national origin; or which is segregated on the basis of race, religion or national 
origin. 

(2) Executive action involving the prestige and power of the office of the 
President to bring about the end of the discriminated housing market. 

(3) Action to reconstitute the Racial Relations Service of the Federal 
Housing Agencies so that it may be in a position to affect agency policy and offer 
positive leadership and guidance to the public. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History and Reality. Herbert Aptheker. New York: Cameron Associates, In- 

corporated, 1955. 

Collected in this publication are nineteen pamphleteering essays which may 
be divided into four chief categories: Polemics on the ‘““New Conservatism,” 
Polemics on the ‘Liberal Illusion,’’ Polemics on the ‘‘Politics of Reaction,” and 
Polemics on “Class Justice.” The collection is dedicated to V. J. Jerome, a teacher 
of Dr. Aptheker and Editor of ‘Political Affairs,” imprisoned under the Smith 
Act. They represent, to quote Dr. Aptheker, “my reflection and reactions to the 
events and issues of the past eight years.’ The controversial nature of the 
essays, in a period of Cold War hysteria marked by superloyalty, informers, and 
conformity, is reflected in a brief introductory essay by Professor Robert S. Cohen, 
Assistant Professor of Physics and Philosophy, Wesleyan University. Presumably 
the deep wounds inflicted in Dr. Aptheker’s Polemics were not to be left un- 
attended. 

Professor Cohen finds himself in disagreement with Dr. Aptheker especially 
on problems implicit in his essays. Perhaps more significantly, Professor Cohen 
observes that despite the weaknesses of the Marxian methodology, what Aptheker 
brings to our attention is, that ignorance of ourselves and of our society is an illness 
and a danger. He (Aptheker) fuses scholarship and politics, and focuses upon 
what he feels is a shocking state of public ignorance. As an historian, he seeks 
to bring knowledge to bear on the problems of today by revealing the greatness 
and humanity of the oppressed of yesterday. Without knowledge of yesterday, 
we believe the slanders of today, even about ourselves. We are left rootless and 
ashamed; we are isolated from our fellow-Americans, our fellow human beings, 
disrespectful of them and of ourselves. Professor Cohen declares that he cannot 
judge these essays as an expert, in the social sciences, but can only try to show 
the reader why he believes they are relevant to our lives as citizens. “If we refrain 
from deciding social issues in as responsible manner as we can,” he asserts, 
“others will decide them for us, perhaps not scientifically and perhaps in their 
own interests.’’ The question should be not whether we like or dislike, agree or 
disagree with Aptheker, but rather can we afford not to consider the questions 
which Aptheker raises? 

In his opening essay, “History and Reality,” Aptheker undertakes a survey of 
the leading bourgeois philosophies of history, and counterposes to these philos- 
ophies an exposition of the essential features of historical materialism. To the 
Marxist, Aptheker declares that “history is the true science of society.” Many 
scoff at this evaluation of history and deny the possibility, not to mention the 
reality of a ‘‘science of society.’ The issue thus posed, Aptheker catalogues the 
respective positions of bourgeois historiographers. ‘““To them,” he says, “history 
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is incoherent and immoral.’’ He quotes Henry Adams to this effect. Currently 
this belief permeates and is an essential part of the deliberately provoked phe- 
nomenon of the renunciation of reason and the glorification of mysticism, Hand- 
books on historical method by scholars like Buckle, Spencer, Flint, Lamprecht, 
Freeman, Ranke, Bury, the young Carl Becker, insisted at the very least on the 
possibility of a “science of history.’”” These methodologists, Aptheker finds, were 
products of the vigorous days of capitalism. In our era of obsolete economy profes- 
sional historians of the rank of Temperley, Buchan, Beard, and Toynbee, have beat 
a hasty retreat into the realm of the “spirit” pioneered by the neo-Hegelian idealist, 
Croce. With the “‘spirit’’ as the only reality (and with its origin inexplicable, with 
all history inside each historian) “‘all history is contemporary history.” Thus 
there is no such thing as error and no criterion for truth. Another group of 
influential figures including Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich and Sherwood Eddy 
have styled themselves ‘‘theological realists.’ For them reality is neither organic 
or mechanical; it is “superorganic.” 

These bourgeois schools of thought, heavy in their denunciation of historical 
materialism, are supplemented by an enunciatory group intent upon replacing 
the historical materialist interpretation with another type of interpretation, as well 
as with a negative type which denies the necessity for, the propriety or possibility 
of, any rational interpretation of history. Dr. Aptheker draws the threads of his 
argument together in his assertion: “Without generalization, synthesis, causation 
(which Aptheker finds that bourgeois historians reject) it is not possible to write 
history. Men may turn to logography or to antiquarianism and spend their days 
pursuing ‘‘Researches into the American Army Button in the Revolutionary War,” 
or describing a sleeve-link or a cartridge-box bandage of the same period, as some 
have done, and be amiable gentlemen, honest and resourceful searchers for facts, 
but they remain experts on buttons, sleeve links and badges and not, while in that 
capacity, historians.” 

Again: The Marxist adopts with Terence the proposition that nothing human 
is alien to himself; he asserts the existence of matter and the reality of the world; 
he insists that circumstances make man and man makes circumstances. . . . To 
him the world is not a haphazard, meaningless abstraction; no, it is an ‘integral 
whole, in which things, phenomena, are organically connected with, dependent 
on, and determined by, each other. . . . With such a philosophy existing because 
of, and in order to serve humanity, that discipline of thinking which concerns 
itself exclusively with man and with his processes of existence in the past is 
history.’” With this orientation by Dr. Aptheker established, the remaining essays 
may be chosen at random as interest or curiosity may dictate. There are some 
intriguing explorations in the essays that follow. To mention but a few: “The 
Cadillac Credo of David Riesman,” “A Neo-Confederate View of the Confed- 
eracy,” ‘““The Schlesinger Fraud,’ ‘Reading Between the Lies,’ ‘Two Hangings 
On Guam,” “Civil Rights and Liberals.” 

Dr. Aptheker writes with a lucid prose style. To those who dare think upon 
the crucial issues of our time, and to whom diversity of opinion is an essential 
ingredient of the search for truth, these essays may prove rewarding. Only the 
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homogenizers and the homogenized in our culture will seriously object to an 
examination of these ideas. 
Central State College —William P. Robinson 


Inside Africa. John Gunther. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 

The title easily identifies the efforts of the journalist-author, John Gunther. 
His treatment of Africa is divided into two large groupings: (1) North and 
East; (2) South and West. The collection of material and facts for this work 
was not restricted to the 1952-53 tour which he and his wife, Jane, made in most 
of the forty-four countries. As early as 1931 he began collecting material on 
Africa, a continent which is almost four times the size of the United States. 


Gunther takes pride in presenting Inside Africa through personal contact 
with no fewer than 1503 people, his ‘‘principal and determining sources.”” He 
is not unmindful of the help of diplomats and officials from the UN, the United 
States, England and Africa. He likewise gave credit to others in a selected 
bibliography (pp. 895-906) and special credit of chapter treatment in his ‘‘Notes, 
Names and Sources.” 

It is Gunther’s contention that this book is written for the ordinary person 
(p xxiii). However, it is a well-known fact that the average or ordinary reader 
will not read 952 pages. For him, it should be condensed. On the contrary, lengthy 
treatment was necessary to show those that shape policies in hot and cold wars 
that here is a continent not dark but a becoming light which is the richest prize 
on earth. Africa, he shows is: (1) astir with nationalism, (2) needs development 
and education, (3) has deplorable race relations that hurt white survival, (4) 
has largely a leftist character and (5) in case of war will break ties with Europe. 
He further believes that the forces tending to operate against Communism are 
greater than those for this ideology. He finally concludes that our American Policy 
is “double-edged” (p. 891). For the benefit of the average reader he could have 
said that we are trying to straddle the fence or carry water on both shoulders. To 
date, his advice to ‘‘take a much bolder position” and announce our “unshakable 
faith in freedom for all peoples, and enormously multiply our assistance to Africa 
in fields of technical aid, education and the like’’ has yet to be fully augmented. 

When this book was published, Russia did not have a foothold in Africa. 
Today, any radio, TV newscast or newspaper substantiates his observation that 
“so long as colonial powers misrule, Russian exploitation of any local situation 
is a possibility.” The ordinary reader sought by Gunther will not read his bulky 
but informative volume. It should be read by those interested in world affairs 
and particularly the internationalist who feels that Asia (excluding India) is a 
lost cause. Africa is the African’s and the Westerner’s hope of the future. Gunther 
was inside Africa far enough and long enough to realize this fact deeply. 

Central State College —Paul McStallworth 


The Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Leslie George Housden. New York: 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1956. 


An English physician depicts in painfully forthright language the cruelty 
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and neglect which is the lot of thousands of “destitute and unfriended children” 
in his native land. The Prevention of Cruelty to Children, a well-documented 
source book augmented by several useful appendices, is a disturbing volume. 
Dr. Housden in his foreword anticipates reader reaction and asks that those of 
other lands into whose hands this book may come keep the facts in perspective. 
One readily asks, “Perspective in the light of what frame of reference?” As an 
American this reviewer is constrained to remember the slave child, the child of 
Tobacco Road, the child of migratory workers, and more recently the child who 
is growing up in the days of racial integration in education. From such a frame 
of reference this reviewer respects the author’s request and agrees with him un- 
qualifiedly that in matters of child care it is difficult to say who “has the right 
to cast the first stone” especially if we interpret cruelty to children in accord with 
Housden’s definition. In all reports and interpretations in the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the word cruelty is used in the broad sense to include neglect 
and mental cruelty. ‘‘Any child who is frequently unhappy is the victim of cruelty. 
The condition is not confined to the poor and uneducated. It is found in all 
classes.” In many respects, this book is a significant chapter in the social history 
of England. The material, organized into three parts, makes a resumé of past and 
present social conditions as they affect children and outlines a proposal for prevent- 
ing neglect and cruelty to children. 

Part I, a history of conditions to which children in England were subjected 
during the nineteenth century, includes such topics as: child labor, baby farming, 
child paupers in the workhouse, child imprisonment, neglect of education for the 
destitute child, and enforced immorality. In protest of the deplorable conditions 
which were the daily plight of thousands of children came the National Society 
for the Protection of Children, organized on July 8, 1888. 


Part II describes living conditions as they are today. Data for these descrip- 
tions have been compiled from actual reports of inspectors and women visitors 
of the N.S.P.C.C. One finds almost verbatim notes of investigators—notes written 
for information of the Society and apparently not intended for publication. 
Illustrative material selected from approximately four hundred cases is presented 
with phenomenal restraint. Throughout the text one senses genuine dedication 
to the task of immediate alleviation of intolerable conditions and at the same 
time a dogged determination to prevent their recurrence. The serious student of 
social conditions will find a mine of documented information both within the 
text and in its appendices. On every page one becomes painfully aware of the 
amount of work and patient insight required to change deeply rooted traditions 
and provide happier living for destitute children. 

Part III, The Future, reiterates the basic philosophy of the text that one of 
the most devastating aspects of cruelty to children is the perpetuating of an evil 
tradition. The child is the father of the man. Three main influences, says Housden, 
seem to serve as a “rearing ground for future neglectful parents”: personal envi- 
ronment, the social environment and the material environment. Housden’s hope 
for amelioration lies in an educational program which includes health visitors, 
residential training for mothers and parent craft as an integral part of the school’s 
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formal curriculum. Chapter III in Part III might well be a required reading for 
a prospective teacher in any country. Dr. Housden’s plea for an appreciation of 
family living is timely. He defines parent craft as the “‘creation around a child 
of the environment in which it can maintain its inborn expectation of happiness. 
Parent craft is an affair of the spirit.” Emphasis upon physical care of children, 
says Housden, though necessary is not an adequate preventive measure. 

The Prevention of Cruelty to Children is organized in such a way that despite 
one’s burning indignation over such cases of horror as have been selected for 
illustrative purposes, the reader soon realizes the futility of wreaking vengeance 
upon the offenders. The author's hope lies in the prevention of ill-treatment 
through education and the improvement of family living. One of his concluding 
statements is: ‘It may be of value to teach a woman to cook and darn in Halloway 
Gaol but how much more valuable had she learnt ten years earlier what was 
needed to enable her to enjoy her children so that the question of neglect would 
not have arisen.” 

Central State College —Leonora Carrington Lane 


A Dutch Community. 1. Gadourek. Leiden, Holland: H. E. Stenfert Kroese 
N. V., 1956. 


This original research in the human relations in a Dutch community (Sassen- 
heim) has established a landmark in the comparative aspects of community 
studies; for the author has not only summarized his findings in regard to the 
social and cultural structure and process in a bulb-growing region in the Nether- 
lands, but has also made frequent comparisons between the character of democracy 
in that community and that in the United States. 

Furthermore, Gadourek has advanced markedly the refinement of the 
methodological techniques in community research, since the author has utilized 
the results and the findings from several culture-areas (especially the United 
States), as indicated in his bibliographical references, gathered from far and wide 
and in several languages. 

Part I describes the history of Sassenheim, its physical environment, its 
population and political, religious, economic, educational and recreational institu- 
tions in common terms; Part IT deals with the community in terms of the sociologi- 
cal concepts used. The casual association of the main cultural and structural 
variables are discussed, the ongoing recent changes evaluated and some socio- 
pathological aspects are pointed out. (The sociologist interested in the method 
pursued throughout the study will find Part II, which describes the research 
objectives, defines the concepts and places them in a general frame of reference, 
and deals with the sampling procedure and the techniques that were used in the 
field work as well as those applied to the process of evaluation of data, most 
interesting in that respect.) A more personal and philosophical evaluation is given 
in the Conclusion. 

The publication is sponsored by the Head of the Department of Mental 
Health of the Netherlands’ Institute of Preventive Medicine, who undertook a 
rare step in the history of sociological research, He hired Dr. Gadourek, who had 
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reached Holland as a refugee from Czechoslovakia after its Communist coup 
d’etat, with this research, on the assumption that a rather rare coalescence of the 
scientific objectives of a research institute with the personal objectives and interests 
of a research worker could be achieved. “By discovering for himself the intricacies 
and subtleties of his new social and cultural environment, the research worker of 
foreign origin was expected to give his attention even to those aspects of society 
that were considered as commonplaces, as a matter of course, by the native 
inhabitants” (p. v). 

Gadourek has, indeed, discharged the task entrusted to him, since his is an 
outstanding and brilliant contribution to the scientific study of human relations 
from the global viewpoint. 

University of Bridgeport —Joseph S. Roucek 


SELECTED ANNOTATIONS 


CURRENT HISTORY 
Africa and the Western World. Philadelphia: The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July, 1956. Pp. 181. $2.00. 


Papers presented at the sixtieth annual meeting of the Academy, April 20, 
21, 1951, covering these topics: The Struggle for Controls in North Africa, Race 
Relations in the African South, Africa in World Affairs, Emergent Self-Govern- 
ment, Self-Government and Its Problems, The United States and Africa. An at- 
tempt is made to discuss the problems with the objectivity of the scientific mind. 
Ambassadors, professors, United Nations officials and students of Africa are the 
authors of the papers. 

Frances P. Bolton, United States Congresswoman, writing on “A View of 
Africa,” says “We must remember always that this is not a moment for us [United 
States} to attempt to impose our methods upon the African. He wants our know- 
how; he wants roads, dams, and power, but the time is past when he will rest 
content with being told what to do and how to live, as we of the West have been 
too prone to tell him... . We have gone over there, we Westerners, rather ruth- 
lessly to get rather than to give. Now we must turn in a different direction. We 
must make it come from our hearts.” 


The Far East in the Free World. Philadelphia: Current History, July, 1956. 
Pp. 53. $.65. 


The questions answered in this issue of Current History are: What can the 
United States expect of her Asiatic allies? What Far Eastern issues cause tension 
among them? Can we count on Japan as an ally? Korea—partner for freedom? 
How dispel the distrust of Indonesia for the United States? In his discussion of 
Vietnam, Thomas E. Ennis is convinced that ‘‘Intelligent self-interest demands 
that the United States protect those regions chilled by minds blowing upon them 
from the totalitarian world.” 


History of the Improved Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the World, 
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1898-1954, Charles H. Wesley. Washington: The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 503. $5.25. 


“Probably no organization, born within the borders of Negro life in the 
United States with the promise of a continuous expansion, has been more colorful 
in its leadership and extensive in the influences of its membership and their 
contacts than the Improved Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the World. 
In many ways the history of this Order has to do with the struggles for citizenship 
and an improved status for the Negro population in the United States. .. . 

“The organization of lodges, clubs and societies among Negroes was the 
result of the need and desire for fellowship, association and status. These were 
to be derived through the power of association exemplified in group traditions, 
symbols, titles, ceremony and ritual which were the characteristics of fraternities 
through long years. These organizations were not representative of activities 
peculiar only to Negro-American life, for in the Eastern and Western worlds 
secret fraternal organizations have played important roles for many of their 
population groups. . . . Fraternalism was an active force in the primitive societies 
in which the family and patriarchal government were characteristic of folk group- 
ings... . 

“From an organization of small numbers in Cincinnati the Order of Elks 
among Negroes developed into a strong, widely spread organization of lodges 
in every state of the nation and in areas outside of the United States, thereby 
giving reality to their designation as being ‘of the World.’ The older American 
Order of Elks might confine its mission to white Americans and to those in the 
United States but the Negro Order would open its doors to admit the qualified 
of all groups throughout the world. This Order was more than a protest against 
exclusion. It was planned as a positive good.” (Introduction) 

The history relates the activities of the Order in the areas of education, civil 
rights, health, war and peace, and devotes its final chapter to the new era which 
began with the present leader, Dr. Robert H. Johnson, Grand Exalted Ruler since 
1951. 


Libya: the New Arab Kingdom of North Africa. Henry Serrano Villard. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. 169. $2.75. 


“Written by the first United States Minister to Libya, this is largely a per- 
sonal account, interlarded with historical and political information about this first 
independent North African state, born after World War II. The difficult economic 
problems of this former Italian colony are carefully outlined; its current political 
figures described; and its struggle for modernization and unification sympathet- 
ically discussed. . . . Because North Africa is one of the world’s sore spots, there 
is likely to be a growing interest in Libya’s development. This book makes a good 
introduction.” 

—Joseph C. Shipman. 
Library Journal, 
81:1523, June 1, 1956. 
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The Meaning of Bandung. Carlos P. Romulo. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. 120. $2.50. 


“General Romulo, who was chief delegate of the Philippine Republic to the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, tells much of the inside story of the conference, 
and he gives his considered interpretation of its lesson for East and West. The 
meeting itself provided the setting for a struggle between the forces of democracy 
and those of neutralism and of communism to achieve prestige and power. In the 
meeting, General Romulo was one of the most influential and forceful voices, 
one which did much to expose the concept of Communist colonialism.” 

—Essential Books 1:59, 
June, 1956 


EDUCATION 


American College Life as Education in World Outlook. Howard E. Wilson. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1956. Pp. 195. $3.50. (Studies 
in Universities. ) 


‘“. . Examines the many informal forces and influences of college life that 
condition the emotional and intellectual outlook of students toward world affairs. 
. . . The author suggests uses for institutional ‘facilities for learning’ such as 
libraries, religious centers, lectures and assemblies, college unions, international 
houses and rooms, and living arrangements that can contribute to student under- 
standing and attitudes. He considers the ‘members of the college’—faculty, ex- 
change scholars, foreign students, campus visitors—who constitute a rich resource 
for further development of education about world affairs.’’ Consideration is given 
to the way in which clubs, journalism, debating and travel projects can produce 
education about world affairs. 

“America’s present world situation requires that the potentialities, formal 
and informal, of a college be cultivated to a degree reasonably related to the 
demands now placed on students’ knowledge, understanding and attitudes about 


world affairs.” 
—Publisher 


The Development of Negro Potential. Eli Ginsberg and Others. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. 200. $2.75. 


“Comprehensive interpretation of the major changes in the education of the 
Negro population since the turn of the century. The book relates their educational 
preparation to the recent growth of job opportunities and shows what must be 
done before Negroes can take full advantage of the new opportunities. The more 
effective utilization of Negro manpower is illustrated by a detailed consideration, 
based upon hitherto unavailable data, of the integration of the Negro soldier.” 

—Essential Books 
1:21, April, 1956. 
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Education and the Supreme Court. Clark Spurlock. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1955. Pp. 252. $3.75. 


Divided into three parts: (1) Questions of State and Federal Powers and 
Function; (2) Questions Touching on the Bill of Rights; and (3) Questions on 
Rights of Persons Raised under the Fourteenth (and Fifth) Amendment, “this 
volume is intended to provide Supreme Court opinions bearing on education in 
a form readily useful to teachers and laymen. The cases involved have been 
assigned their constitutional context and are cast against the general historical 
background of their times.” The Court is extensively quoted. The rights of 
parents and students, teachers, races in schools, powers of school authorities, and 
nonpublic schools are dealt with in the summary and conclusion. A bibliography, 
the Constitution of the United States and an explanation of how the Supreme 
Court functions are appended. 


How to Get Better Schools: a Tested Program. David B. Dreiman, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. 267. $3.50. 


The initial chapter states the credo of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools: ‘‘school problems are faced and solved (or not solved) every 
week of the year in thousands of communities throughout the nation—but only to 
the degree that the citizens themselves contribute their thought and energy.” The 
credo is illustrated by the dramatic community action for education in five com- 
munities. Included are twelve manuals grouped under the headings of ‘The 
Mechanics of Citizen Participation,” “The Tools to Use,” and “Areas for Citizen 
Action.” 

—Paul R. Mart. 
Annals 306: 
171-172, 
July, 1956. 


The Negro Woman’s College Education. Jeanne L. Noble. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956. Pp. 209. $4.25. (Teachers College 
Studies in Education.) 


“This study, winner of a 1955 Pi Lambda Theta award, presents and inter- 
prets the answers of over 400 college-graduate Negro women to such questions 
as: What do Negro women most need to get out of college? How well do the 
colleges meet these needs? The answers are analyzed in terms of the individuals’ 
educational, social, economic, and professional histories as well as in terms of a 
historical and philosophical review of higher education for women. The author 
is a guidance officer, College of the City of New York.” 


—Essential Books 
1:26, June, 1956. 
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Three Views of the Segregation Decisions. Atlanta: Southern Regional Council, 
1956. Pp. 29. 


The three “views” are those of William Faulkner of Mississippi and Nobel 
Prize winner of 1949, Benjamin Mays, President of Morehouse College, and 
Cecil Sims, a lawyer of Nashville, Tennessee. The papers were read at a session 
of the twenty-first annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association in 
Memphis, November 10, 1955. 

The Foreword, written by Bell I. Wiley, President of the Association, states 
that “The essays are published for the purpose of bringing to the attention of 
interested persons within and without the association a remarkable incident of the 
Memphis meeting and the views whose public expression on that occasion made 
it memorable. The vocal South—the South known to outsiders—is overwhelm- 
ingly segregationist. The session at Memphis revealed the existence of another 
and a liberal South—soft-spoken and restrained, but articulate and powerful— 
that is earnestly pledged to moderation and reason.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Colonialism and Your Vote. William Bross Lloyd, Jr. Chicago: Toward Freedom, 
1956. Pp. 42. $.35. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to outline the definite contributions which 
America can make toward a peaceful transition from colonial to self-government 
or independence; ‘‘to focus attention on the colonial question, to review briefly 
the American record, to set forth one view of a better policy, to outline the ways 
in which the electoral process can be used to encourage intelligent discussion, and, 
insofar as readers agree with us, to build support for a better policy.” 

This pamphlet is the third in the Toward Freedom series. The other two are 
Colonialism and the United Nations: Proposals for Charter Amendments and 
Bandung: an On-the-Spot Description of the Bandung Conference by Dr. Homer 
A. Jack, president of Toward Freedom. 


National Studies on International Organization. New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and the Manhattan Publishing Company, 1956 and 
1957. $3.00 each. 


As a part of its continuing work for peace, the Carnegie Endowment is 
sponsoring a series of studies on national policies and attitudes toward the United 
Nations. Twenty-six volumes dealing with individual nations and two concluding 
works of summary and analysis are planned. The purpose of the studies is to find 
out how governments and their nations feel about the United Nations after ten 
years; what their policies have been in the UN; which of its activities member 
nations feel have been successful; the attitudes of the members toward Charter 
revision. 

Leading scholars, journalists, labor representatives, and government officials 
are contributing their knowledge to the private organizations and groups which 
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are making the studies. An International Review Committee assists the Carnegie 
Endowment on the acceptability of manuscripts for publication. 

Three of the proposed volumes are off the press: Israel and the United Na- 
tions, Denmark and the United Nations, La Suisse et les Nations Unies. (Four of 
the volumes will be released in French only—Belgium, France, Greece and 
Switzerland). 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Current Problems in Religion. Herman F. Bell. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 648. $10.00. 


“Present day religion and theology are decidedly unsatisfying to the writer, 
mainly because they start with an erroneous premise, namely that religion, as a com- 
pleted whole, has been divinely revealed. . . . The position of the writer is 
diametrically opposed to the foregoing. Belief in a complete and divinely revealed 
religion is deemed to be erroneous in itself, and also is a position under which 
dogmas and creeds necessarily take a front place and are road blocks to progress. 
Religion, like law, government, medicine, and all the sciences and arts, progres- 
sively should become ever and ever fuller in content and meaning. . . . Needless to 
say no fixed, no final creed is accepted. . . . The writer believes that open minded 
and free discussions in theology and in religion are absolutely necessary if or- 
ganized religion is to be brought out of its present sorry state, where an educated 
or enlightened person can hardly be expected to really believe church teaching, 
and at best (or is it worst) believes only under new interpretations or the reading 
into language of new meanings different from plain words. So it came about, 
even as has been said, that the choice seems to be between imbecilities and 
Machiavellisms.”” (Introduction) 

Some problems considered are Shall Man Live Again? Beliefs and Disbeliefs, 
and How Can The Old and New Theology Live Together? An anthology of 
religious readings is appended. 


Man: His Life, His Education, His Happiness. A. DaSilva Mello. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 729. $6.00. 


The fourth edition of a book originally written and published in Brazil in 
1944, The author, a Brazilian physician, expresses his ideas on the study of 
humanity—'‘a broad criticism of his [man’s] life, beliefs, and the by-laws of his 
society.” In the Preface to the first edition, Dr. Mello wrote: ‘“The problems that 
are here debated need to be ‘aired’ in every sense of the word. . . . It is my belief 
that the points of view set forth in the present work . . . may help us to find the 
truth more rapidly and efficiently, in view of the fact that the book is based upon 
the laws of life itself and represents an effort to understand life in accordance 
with the demands of nature.” 

With the exception of the addition of one chapter, the book is as it was 
written in 1944. This new chapter deals with present world problems, especially 
those of the United States and Russia. M. B. Fierz is the translator. 
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The Mind Goes Forth. Harty and Bonaro Overstreet. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 384. $3.95. 


“Like ‘The Mature Mind’ and “The Mind Alive,’ this new volume takes 
philosophy out of the ivory tower and gives it everyday values for the home and 
market place. . . . This time their point of departure is what they feel to be the 
central problem of our times: “The growth among us of extreme isms and hostili- 
ties.’ They seek to restore ‘Creative confidence’ among us and feel that the most 
appropriate drama in which we humans can engage is that of understanding—of 
trying to see the other person’s point of view. If there is anything more needed 
in human relationships at this time it is rather difficult to imagine. . . . With the 
civility they themselves advocate, they help us to a new and sympathetic knowledge 
of ourselves and of our fellows.” 

—William S. Lynch. 
Saturday Review 
39:14-15, July 14, 
1956. 


The Transformation of Man. Lewis Mumford. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. Pp. 267. $3.50. (World Perspectives, Volume 7). 


“The author . . . here presents what is in effect an outline of a philosophy 
of history. .. . Man has gone through many stages of development {which}. . . 
have each seemingly brought us to a higher level of evolutionary development. 
Mumford’s thesis is that by reminding ourselves of each of these ‘transforma- 
tions’ and striving for the next one (which should be based on One-World or- 
ganization), we can find a purposive and consolatory philosophy of life which 
will make us able to cope with this atom age of turmoil and confusion.” 


—George Adelman. 
Library Journal 
81:1520, June 1, 
1956. 


What They Believe. G. Edwin Covington. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 109. $4.50. 


An analysis of the replies to a questionnaire on the religious faith of college 
students. Some 800 young people, representing a cross section of various cultural 
and economic levels, set forth their ideas about personal and group living in 
various areas: concepts of God, of Jesus, of the future life, the Bible, religion 
and society, prayer and devotional life. The answers to the questions reveal a trend 
toward enlightened humanism with a belief that man’s social responsibility is 
equivalent to a duty to God. The appendix contains a copy of the questionnaire 
and a tabulation of the replies. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


Always Young for Liberty. Arthur W. Brown. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 268. $4.50. 


A biography of William Ellery Channing, an ordained minister and Uni- 
tarian leader, who took a vigorous stand upon the most important issues of his 
day: civil, religious and individual liberties. ‘In many ways the period in which 
Channing lived is like our own age. The issues of collective security versus in- 
dividual liberty were hotly contested then as now. The boiling slavery question 
of Channing's times has a modern parallel in the problem of segregation. In our 
continual search for the proper solutions of these issues, the lucid yet penetrating 
philosophy of this early champion of liberty may offer guidance and inspiration.” 

—Publisher 


The Blessings of Liberty. Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1956. Pp. 350. $5.00. 


“This is an analysis, based chiefly on previous articles or speeches, of the 
historical events from which American concepts of free speech and a free press 
have derived. The author, long an exponent of civil liberties, maintains that a 
people receives, sooner or later, as much freedom as it wants. Some of this want 
is created by prophets, but much of it stems from open discussion among plain 
citizens. . . . A vigorous plea for temperate thinking in an emotion-charged 

—James Heslin. 
Library Journal 
81:1515, June 1, 
1956. 


The Civilian and the Military. Arthur A. Ekrich, Jr. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 352. $6.50. 


“The author maintains that the emphasis upon civil rather than military 
authority, accepted as an essential element of American freedom and democracy, 
is threatened by the increasing penetration by the military of all phases of social, 
political, and economic organization. The growing power of the military office 
and personnel over all aspects of national life makes this book both timely and 
significant in clarifying the recurrent problems of military appropriations, the 
area. 
size of the standing army, and conscription. After a fully documented historical 
survey of the civilian-military balance of power, Mr. Ekirch concludes that the 
inability or refusal of the world to recognize the existence of a new type of 
militarism imperils the future both of democracy and liberalism.” 

—Publisher 


Community Planning. Herbert L. Marx, Jr. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1956. Pp. 207. $2.00. (The Reference Shelf, Volume 28, Number 4.) 


“This volume is devoted to the study of community planning in the United 
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States today. Emphasis is placed on the positive means of achievement through 
democratically controlled planning, rather than on the many serious urban prob- 
lems which require solution. One theme running through most of the selections 
is the opportunity and necessity for the individual citizen to participate in the 
planning process, to achieve benefits for himself and his family through work- 
ing for the welfare of the entire community. By its nature community planning 
is on the neighborhood level, much closer to home than many other municipal 
government undertakings.” 
—Preface 


Engineering in History. Richard S. Kirby and Others. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 530. $8.50. 


“Engineers and historians, working together, have produced this distinctive 
volume which covers the development of engineering from about 6000 B.C. to 
the present. The book shows how various factors in the physical and cultural 
environment conditioned engineering advance and, conversely, how engineering 
has affected other human activities including health, material welfare, and even 
life itself.” 

—Publisher 


Health Yearbook 1955. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. 339. $4.50. 


Two hundred sixty-one articles give a statistical sample of the current health 
literature in this thirteenth volume of the series. In addition to the usual chapters, 
three new ones have been added to cover the fields of physical fitness, dental 
health and sight, hearing and speech. ‘Evidence of health as a social accomplish- 
ment is forthcoming from all of the chapters. . . . The very fact that society 
recognizes and organizes itself for an attack on health problems is itself evidence 
of social progress in the field of health.” . . . “A shift from the individual to the 
community has been predicted in the medical and public health approach to 
health problems in the United States.” 


Human Relations in the Industrial Southeast. Glenn Gilman. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. 339. $5.00. 


“This socio-psychological picture of the workers, the owners, their factories 
and their communities in the area known as the Piedmont, is so vivid and so 
alive that it reads like a novel. Because the author has steeped himself in the folk- 
ways as well as the economic problems, he is able to explain with authority the 
human relations which are peculiar to this type of industrial development. The 
approach, however, is so broad that it will interest students of labor management 
relations in most industries throughout the country, and especially in newly 
industrialized areas.” 

—Library Journal 
81:1710, July, 
1956. 
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New Lives for Old. Margaret Mead. New York: William Morrow and Company, 
1956. Pp. 527. $6.75. 


In 1928 Dr. Mead studied the Manus people on an island off the eastern 
end of New Guinea and as a result of her publications they became one of the 
best known ‘“‘primitive’’ peoples of the world. In 1953 Dr. Mead restudied the 
same people and in the current title publishes the results. They are a very different 
people and now in definite contact with the great outside world. The book, there- 
fore, bears on “‘the globalization of human unity.” 

Admittedly this is a case history. . . . But this case history is full of meaning 
for the evaluation of other cases, as is the repeated quotation from her Manus 
friends: ‘All men are brothers, black, white, green, red men, all are brothers.’ 
. . . A stimulating and valuable and timely book for those who have the best 
interests of humanity at heart.” 

—J. Franklin Ewing. 
America 95:348, 
July 7, 1956. 


The Nurse and the Mental Patient. Morris S. Schwartz and Emmy Lanning 
Shockley. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. Pp. 289. $3.50. 


A study in interpersonal relations ‘designed to help nursing personnel 
understand and deal with many of the problems they meet in their daily work 
with patients in the mental hospital. They will be helped to gain insight into 
themselves and into the feelings, thoughts, and action of patients, to understand 
how their own emotional responses affect the patient and how, in turn, the 
patients affect them. The central purpose of the book is to show the importance 
of the nurse-patient relationship and the crucial role the nurse can play in con- 
tributing to the patients’ improvement. 

“Case material and actual conference recordings are used to illustrate the 
subject matter under discussion. . . . The problems discussed are: nurse and 
patient fears; patient assaultiveness; the demanding, withdrawn, and delusional 
patient; patients with suicidal tendencies; and those who have eating difficulties.” 

—Publisher 


Time to Kill Jim Crow. The Nation 183:1-22, July 7, 1956. $.20. 


“The Negro, the South and the Coming Election” is the subject of the 
articles in this issue of The Nation, by such writers as James Baldwin, E. Franklin 
Frazier, Richard A. Long, Carey McWilliams, Clarence Mitchell, Henry Lee 
Moon, M. H. Ross, and C. Vann Woodward. McWilliams’ editorial advances 
the thesis which each article confirms: the issue of Jim Crow is basically a political 
problem. ‘The issue of civil rights—of Constitutional enforcement—is the burn- 
ing one in this year’s campaign. . . . The real danger, as always, is that the 
political leaders of both parties will pretend that the issue does not exist. . . . This 
year voters have a clear moral duty to insist that both parties take a firm stand 
on the one issue about which it is immoral to be moderate.” 
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Work and Authority in Industry. Reinhard Bendix. New York: John Wiley and 

Sons, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 466, $7.50. 

‘A clear perspective of employer-worker relations, set in the framework of 
social science, evolves ‘in this volume which has the sub-title ‘Ideologies of 
Management in the Course of Industrialization.’ The book investigates those 
ideologies ‘which seek to justify the subordination of large masses of men to 
the discipline of factory work and to the authority of employers.’ . . . Those 
implications and relationships that have become obscured because of the par- 
ticipants’ subjective involvement, become the author's field of exploration.” 

Ideas concerning work, the authority of employers, and the reasons for 
subordination ‘‘reflect and affect the relations into which men enter in order to 
make a living. . . . These ideas touch upon the life of every man, his freedom 
and well-being; that is what makes them important.” 

—Publisher 
SIGNIFICANT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
“Art of Understanding Other People.” C. W. Hall. Reader's Digest 68:102-4, 

May, 1956. 

‘Atomic Energy and the Future of Europe.” Louis Armand. Foreign Affairs 

34:655-664, July, 1956. 


“Blueprint for Racial Harmony in Capricorn Africa.” Lawrence C. Vamke. 
African News 3:3-5,June-July, 1956. 

“Brotherhood—the Price of Survival.” Robert A. Nisbet. Crisis 63:261-263, 
May, 1956. 


“Church Race Policies Compared.” Ralph Lord Roy. Christian Century 73:664- 
665, May 30, 1956. 


“Commemorating the First Inter-American Conference.” Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Department of State Bulletin 35:219-221, August 6, 1956. 


“Commission [New York State} Against Discrimination.” Charles Abrams. 
American Unity 14:3-7, May-June, 1956. 

“The Crisis in Teaching.” Oscar Handlin. Atlantic Monthly 198:33-37, Sep- 
tember, 1956. 


“Early Experiments in Workers’ Education.” Amy Hewes. Adult Education 
6:211-220, Summer, 1956. 


“Educational Leadership—that People May Learn.” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 40:1-530, April, 1956. (Pro- 
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